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February 22, 1936 


Deliver Service In a 
More Attractive Package 


President, Nebraska Central Telephone Co., 


By D. E. McGREGOR 


TO MEET THE CHANGED conditions confronting the 
telephone field—and put back in service stations lost 
in recent years—telephone men are urged to give the 
public more service, in a more attractive package. The 
spick-and-span exchange, ready to install for subscrib- 
ers new or thoroughly reconditioned instruments, finds 
it easier to recover station losses than the run-down, 


unprepared exchange. 


Nebraska companies must 


increase their revenues in order to survive. State regu- 
lation in Nebraska has proved beneficial to smaller 


companies. 


Address of president of Nebraska Tele- 


phone Association at its recent annual convention 


ing us is the loss of stations 

with the consequent cut in 
revenues which has affected every 
company in this state and for that 
matter, the whole North American 
continent. It would be an insult to 
your intelligence to review the 
causes which are so self-evident. 

But what of the remedy? Up to 
1930 we were stressing the opera- 
tion, construction and financing of 
replacements or new equipment to 
meet the demands of the ever-in- 
creasing business. Since then we 
have been like a bunch of brakemen 
trying to hold everything and none 
of us being very successful in defy- 
ing the law of gravity. 

Looking back, I should like to ask 
you why we did not hit the decline 
until nearly two years after most 
other lines of business had started 
their breath-taking slide? Did you 
ever hear of the law of inertia? 


Tiss biggest problem confront- 


We all hate change, and cling to the 
things we are accustomed to until 
force of circumstances compels us 
to make a change or the example or 
exhortation of our friends and ac- 
quaintances influences us to action 
unthought of before. 

The same influences that aided us 
six years ago are retarding us at 
present. It hurt a man’s pride then 
to have to acknowledge that he had 
to give up something; and now he 
hates to admit that he cannot get 
along without it or he may be just 
putting off until tomorrow or until 
some emergency arises, to order that 
telephone or buy that new suit of 
clothes. 

Then, too, we must acknowledge 
that there are a lot of people who 
have not been able to catch up with 
all the old debts that accumulated, 
or are still on relief or only on part- 
time employment. But how about 


this statement of an unbiased re- 


Gibbon, Neb. 





porter who was only looking for 
facts, as reported in the December 
7 issue of Business Week magazine: 


Improving business jumps ahead of 
telephone installations: New York 
most slothful in making necessary re- 
placements. Drama! Comedy! Per- 
haps business significance! At any 
rate, this week a Business Week staff 
reporter in New York sat down to tele- 
phone five major New York banks. No. 
1, a bank with 20 incoming trunk lines, 
returned the busy signal. No. 2, with 
64 incoming trunks, buzzed busy; like- 
wise No. 3, with 52 incoming trunks. 
No. 4 and No. 5, answered, rescuing a 
rapidly disintegrating disposition. 

Perhaps 15 minutes later, No. 1 again 
answered busy; No. 2 answered busy; 
No. 3 came to the rescue this time and 
said “Hello.” 

A question shaped itself, “Is every- 
body busy these days?” Others of the 
staff recalled recent experiences. It 
was getting difficult to catch people— 
manufacturers, transportationists, in- 
dustrialists—on the first dialing. The 
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busy signal—a rare and shy flower in 
dull times—was with us again. 

Logically the A. T. & T. came to 
mind. A question was ready, “How’s 
business with you?” But—consterna- 
tion and confoundment—the main office 
A. T. & T. was busy! Ultimately, the 
big buzzer people were reached, asked 
the question. They said: 

“New York is behind the rest of the 
country in telephone recovery, but it is 
much the same everywhere. Reviving 
business has caught up with facilities, 
but there is a lag in telephone replace- 
ments. Busy people just haven’t put 
them back in yet.” 

On the average, it’s true. Business 
Week’s business index has crossed the 
1931 line. But on December 31, 1931, 
A. T. & T. had more than 15 million 
telephones in service. By the end of 
this year (1935), with an estimated in- 
crease of 400,000 for the year, the total 
will reach only 13.8 millions. 

At the end of 1930 there was a rip- 
roaring, all-time high total of 15.7 mil- 
lions. At the bottom of the dumps, 
December 31, 1933, there were 13.1 mil- 
lions. Ordinarily telephones follow 
business, but there is a definite lag in 
reaction. Witness the delay in peak 
installations, reached more than a year 
after business turned down. Now the 
lag is working the other way. Business 
on the upgrade since early 1933, tele- 
phone gains showing the first yearly 
upturn a year later in 1934. Telephones 
are now picking up, but are far behind 
business in acceleration. Result, the 
busy signal. 


And how has other business fared 
during 1935, and what are they 
looking forward to in 1936? Here 
is another quotation—from the De- 
cember 28 issue of a McGraw-Hill 
publication: 


Every year-end, McGraw-Hill publica 
tions cast up accounts, tabulate their 
findings, give a verdict on what indus- 
try can expect for the coming year. 
Business Week surveys the entire field 
this week, and finds these points out- 
standing: 

In the metal trades, two sections of 
the industry led all the rest in cashing 
in on early recovery, says American 
Machinist. 

Automobile makers and machine tool 
builders gambled on excessive exhibi- 
tions and won. A banner year is in 
prospect, with an acute shortage of 
skilled workmen probable. 

Textiles: What started out like a 
bad year turned into a good one. 

Food industries: More profitable op- 
erations are expected in 1936 and an 
increase in the volume of hog slaughter 
of around 25 per cent and a rise in the 
cow cycle after the low point following 
the drought slaughter. A milk short- 
age is developing and generally more 
profitable times are seen for dairies in 
1936. 

Power and electrical output, which 
has come to be regarded as a major 
business index, is running at its high- 
est rate in history. Sale of power serv- 
ice equipment for industry and build- 
ings is moving fast, with such innova- 
tions as air-conditioning making rapid 
advances. Demand for equipment, re- 
ports Power, will grow month after 
month, because over half of American 
industrial power service equipment is 


obsolete. Things are getting better, 
and the latest reports from the industry 
are the best of all. 


This forecast also states that a 
great many new products have been 
invented during the depression pe- 
riod, and that we shall benefit from 
their use as soon as they are put 
into production. Construction, 
chemical industry, mining, manu- 
facturing and transit business are 
predicting an increase in business 
for the coming year. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. reports a station gain of 
1,508 for 1935 and the Northwest- 
ern Bell a gain of 2,934. This shows 
a trend in the right direction, and 
we hope that similar gains may be 
shown when the reports from the 
rest of the companies are available. 


Shall We Again ‘ 
Reach Peak of 1930? 


You have probably asked your- 
self, time and again, if we are ever 
going to reach the saturation we 
had in 1930. We have no experi- 
ence to look back on to answer that 
question, so we shall have to look to 
the experiences of the different 
lines of industry on which I have 
just given you reports. 

Naturally, you ask how these re- 
sults were accomplished. In the 
great majority of instances they are 
the result of convincing prospective 
customers that they needed or 
wanted the things these people had 
to sell. Sales campaigns by the 
telephone companies right in this 
territory prove that there is busi- 
ness to be had for the asking, and 
regular selling efforts of other com- 
panies prove out the same state- 
ment. 

If advertising and sales efforts 
will sell everything from needles to 
automobiles, why will not the same 
medium sell our products as well, if 
wisely and efficiently used? How 
long would we telephone men last 
in the highly-competitive automo- 
tive industry? 

Fifteen years ago, railroad execu- 
tives would have laughed them- 
selves sick, had you dared to men- 
tion two-cent passenger fares and 
Diesel-powered, stream-lined trains, 
30-cent dining car meals and air- 
conditioned passenger coaches, not 
to say anything about door-to-door 
freight service. And how about 
street car companies junking their 
old equipment for one-man operated 
buses? 

Now, are we confronted with any 
less potential competition than 
these other industries were 15 
years ago? 


Are we going to sit 





complacently by, with our anti- 
quated equipment and threadbare 
practices and tell the public to take 
what we have to offer or leave ijt? 
We are living in the fastest chang. 
ing period of the world’s history, 
and if we do not keep up with the 
crowd we will be trampled under 
foot or left by the wayside. 

Standard practices and _ equip- 
ment of today are obsolete tomor- 
row. Yet there are thousands of 
telephone instruments of the 1900 
to 1905 vintage still in use, and a 
great many telephone offices that 
have never outgrown their upstairs, 
side-door entrances or their back 
alley situations. 

I agree with you that some of the 
well-equipped, modern exchanges 
have lost as heavily as some of 
those with their original equipment. 
But when it comes to gaining back 
lost business, it will be a lot easier 
to convince our prospective cus- 
tomers if our offices are neat and 
clean and easily accessible to the 
public, and if we have new or re- 
conditioned telephone instruments 
packed in new cardboard cartons 
ready for installation in their resi- 
dences or their places of business. 

A little paint or wall paper will 
work wonders with a dingy office, 
and you can probably get that 
painter to install a telephone if you 
give him some work in exchange. 
Or if you allowed him to run up an 
old bill, he may be willing to work 
out the old account. 

During the winter is a good time 
to overhaul those telephone instrv- 
ments that are not in use. After 
you have done this, put them in new 
cardboard cartons and seal them up 
to keep them clean and in good con- 
dition. You create a much better 
impression on your new subscribers 
if you take a telephone instrument 
out of a new container than you do 
if you come dragging it in by the 
transmitter arm with the receiver 
dangling. Cardboard cartons only 
cost about 15 cents each and the 
protection from dust and dirt is 
worth more than that. 

We have to learn to sell our serv- 
ice and deliver it in a more attrac- 
tive package than we have hereto- 
fore. We also have to give more 
service, especially to our rural sub- 
scribers, such as market news serv- 
ice, merchants’ news broadcasting 
and community fire department 
service. 

We come right back to the point 
that every telephone company in Ne- 
braska must increase its revenues, if 
it is going to adequately serve the 
communities in which it is doing 
business. If we do not face this 
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fact, we are going to be confronted 
with the conditions reported by the 
lowa State Planning Board in Octo- 
ber of last year. This report, sub- 
mitted to the National Resources 
Board at Washington, D. C., gives 
the result of a study of telephone 
service in Iowa. 

(At this point Mr. McGregor read 
excerpts from the report of the lowa 
State Planning Board, published in 
full in TELEPHONY of November 2, 
1935. Asa result of its survey, the 
board reported that in Iowa almost 
all mutually-owned, and many pri- 
vately-owned telephone companies’ 
lines and exchanges, are in very 
poor condition and nearing the end 
of their service life. 

The survey shows that rates vary 
from $4.50 to $24 per year, with $12 
per year being the most common 
rate; that collection of the lowest 
rate is as difficult as of the highest 
rates. 

The decrepit condition of the 
lines has been found to be due to 
furnishing service at rates below 
cost, setting aside inadequate al- 
lowances for depreciation, thus dis- 
sipating the investment. The effect 
has also been to cause the rates 
charged by well-maintained systems 
to appear excessive.) 


Regulation Beneficial to 
Utilities in Nebraska 


Some of the conditions listed in 
the report referred to may apply to 
Nebraska, but due to the supervi- 
sion of the state railway commis- 
sion we cannot plead guilty to such 
sins of omission as inadequate ac- 
counting, no allowance for depre- 
ciation and excessive dividends 
paid. 

Regulation by the state regula- 
tory bodies can prove beneficial 
both to the public utilities and the 
public served, if wisely adminis- 
tered; and I believe it has proved 
especially beneficial to the smaller 
telephone companies in Nebraska 
and the communities they serve. 

The best thing that ever hap- 
pened to the telephone industry in 
Nebraska was the installation of 
the uniform system of accounting 
by the railway commission in 1919 
or 1920. It soon gave the commis- 
sion, as well as the telephone com- 
panies, a true picture of the cost of 
giving telephone service. Fifteen 
years of accounting experience for 
the whole telephone industry of Ne- 
braska should prove invaluable in 
adjusting ourselves to new operat- 
ing conditions. 

If increased rates are necessary, 
after every other source of revenue 
is exhausted, we have the necessary 
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data to present to the commission 
and our subscribers to justify our 
needs. We have the accounting ex- 
perience of every telephone com- 
pany in the state using the same 
accounting system and reporting on 
the same forms. It is compiled in 
such a way by the commission in its 
annual report that it is easily com- 





What We Do Not Know 
Is Important 
It is my impression that we are 
on the eve of things of an en- 
tirely different nature. It is not 
what we know that is so impor- 
tant. It is what we do not know. 
Most of what we know can be 
found in libraries, in the minds of 
people and in processes as they 
exist today. But we have no 
conception of what a small per- 
centage this is of what there is 
yet to know.—CHARLEsS F.. Kerrer- 
| ING, Vice-President, General Mo- 
| tors Corp. 











parable. Therefore, this data can 
be made all the more convincing. 

Any telephone man who does not 
get the commission’s annual report 
and study the tables compiled from 
the annual reports of all the com- 
panies in the state, and also com- 
pare his report with other compa- 
nies of similar size, is missing a 
very valuable source of information. 

Next to the necessity for more 
revenue, rural electrification, I be- 
lieve, is the biggest problem we 
have to face at present, espe- 
cially the smaller companies having 
grounded rural lines. 

Regulation may prove beneficial, 
as I said previously, but too much 
of anything can prove to be a 
burden, especially when duplicated 
by an agency as far away as Wash- 
ington, where they cannot under- 
stand the conditions under which 
we are working and the problems 
with which we are confronted. 

Thanks to a well-organized national 
association (the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association), 
most of our companies have been 
exempted so far from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Communications 
Commission, but there are a great 
many conditions which may subject 
you to their jurisdiction, as evi- 
denced by the following item in the 
January 4 issue of TELEPHONY. 

“It further appearing that the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. 
is subject to the jurisdiction of this 
commission under all provisions of 
the Communications Act of 1934 for 
the reason that it furnishes wire 





facilities and service to radio 
broadcasting companies for broad- 
casting purposes and is thus en- 
gaged in interstate commerce as a 
wire communication carrier in a 
manner not ‘solely through physical 
connection with the facilities, of an- 
other carrier.’ ” 

In the February 1 issue of TE- 
LEPHONY I notice that a Missouri 
and a Texas company are required 
to file responses with the FCC in 
regard to furnishing facilities and 
service to radio broadcasting com- 
panies. From the same issue, I 
quote the following: 


“January 22: Action taken by 
the telephone division holding the 
DuBois Telephone Co., of DuBois, 
Neb., is subject to the provisions of 
sections 201-205 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934; thus declaring it 
is a connecting carrier and under 
the FCC’s jurisdiction.” 


From these quotations you will 
see how serious the situation is be- 
coming, as there is a large num- 
ber of our member companies situ- 
ated along the borders of the state 
that may easily become involved. I 
would suggest that every one of 
these companies handle their com- 
munications with the FCC through 
our association’s office. 

It is also evident that the FCC is 
claiming jurisdiction over any com- 
pany furnishing a _ broadcasting 
company with any facilities what- 
ever, which may involve several 
other companies as well. You would 
not take this matter lightly if you 
knew how many additional reports 
the FCC is requiring and the addi- 
tional expense involved in making 
these reports. 

The telephone industry is asking 
no special privileges from any legis- 
lative or regulatory bodies, whether 
local, state or national, but we are 
not going to stand idly by and let 
special interests or scheming poli- 
ticians legislate or tax us out of 
existence. Special advantage gained 
by one class or one section of our 
country will never solve our ills. 
We are willing to bear our fair 
share of the cost of government but 
increased rates will be the ultimate 
answer if we are subject to any 
further taxes or increased expense 
due to further regulation or legisla- 
tion. 

Further bemoaning the plight we 
are in will get us nowhere. Every 
action has to produce some effect. 
Well-directed, persistent effort is 
bound to produce results. So let’s 
all pull together to give better tele- 
phone service to more people in Ne- 
braska during 1936. Let’s make our 
slogan for 1986 “GO FORWARD!” 
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INERTIA of past few years can be overcome. 


““Let’s Go Forward,” 





Say Nebraskans 


By H. T. DOBBINS 


But it will take well- 


directed and positive action in coping with the present-day problems of 
the industry as discussed at annual convention of Nebraska Telephone 
Association, held last week at Hastings. Attention drawn to competitive 
conditions now faced and need for making service more attractive. 
Good attendance at meeting despite unfavorable weather conditions 


and the threat of a blizzard on 

each of the two days in which 
the Nebraska State Telephone Asso- 
cition met at Hastings, Febru- 
ary 12-13, attendance was but little 
below the average in recent years, 
in excess of 135 registering and 150 
attending the annual banquet and 
entertainment which closed the ses- 
sions. 

Highlights of the program were 
the addresses of M. T. Caster on the 
problem of the telephone companies 
arising out of the large rural elec- 
trification schemes that the federal 
government is financing in many 
parts of the state, and of Thomas 
C. Woods in explanation of the 
heavily-increased burdens of taxa- 
tion that will be placed upon the 
telephone business with other in- 
dustries because of the national se- 
curity act. 

Outstanding also was the annual 
address of President D. E. Mc- 
Gregor in which, following sugges- 
tions of the directors, he succinctly 
outlined the more pressing prob- 
lems of the industry and stressed 
the necessity of united action. 

As one aid in getting back lost 
customers Mr. McGregor named bet- 
ter and more modern equipment and 
neater and cleaner offices easily ac- 
cessible to the public. He said that 
inadequate revenues and lack of at- 
tention to maintenance and depre- 
ciation—one of the results of too 
little income—had greatly damaged 
not only the financial structure of 
many companies but had also 
greatly impaired their ability to 
give adequate service. 

In Nebraska regulation has 
proved beneficial to both the com- 
panies and the people served, more 
especially to the smaller companies 
because of the uniform system of 
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l SPITE of sub-zero weather 


accounting required to be kept, 
which reveals to owners and ‘oper- 
ators their true financial picture. 
This system also supplies data by 
which to prove up on needed rate 
increases. 

The president warned the compa- 
nies, especially those operating 
close to state lines, that they must 
guard against being swallowed up 
in FCC jurisdiction. Increased rates 
will be the ultimate answer if the 
industry is subjected to further 
taxes or inordinate expense to 
further regulation or litigation. He 
advised that the association adopt 
as its slogan for 1936, “Go For- 
ward!” His address is given in full 
commencing on page 7 of this issue. 

Finances in Good Shape 

Secretary George M. Kloidy re- 
ported that finances of the associa- 
tion are in excellent condition. Dur- 
ing the year five companies were 
admitted to membership and two 
cancelled, a net gain of three. The 
association has a total membership 
of 86 company members and 13 as- 
sociate members, representing 181,- 
332 stations, a gain of 7,809 stations 
for the year. 

Mr. Kloidy reviewed at some 
length the legislative activities of 
his office and of association mem- 
bers. The longest and most expen- 
sive session in the history of the 
state in 1935 resulted in 1,046 bills 
being introduced, of which 198 were 
enacted into law. Twenty or more 
of the bills introduced affected the 
telephone industry, but not one of 
these was passed. 

In the last ten years not a single 
bill harmful to the telephone busi- 
ness has become a law in Nebraska, 
and all bills sponsored by the asso- 
ciation were enacted. At the spe- 
cial session no bills threatening the 
industry were introduced, action be- 


ing confined only to those bills 
listed in the governor’s call. 

Because of the long session of the 
legislature, followed by floods and 
then by extremely hot weather, Mr. 
Kloidy was unable to visit many 
member companies or hold more 
than two district meetings. One 
was held at Campbell and another 
at Norfolk. These were in the na- 
ture of small neighborhood gather- 
ings with round table discussions. 

President McGregor said that Mr. 
Kloidy had been very modest in his 
report of the past year’s work, and 
that whatever has been accom- 
plished has been due mainly to his ef- 
forts. “Right here,” he said, “1 
want to express to Mr. Kloidy the 
appreciation of the whole associa- 
tion and the board of directors in 
particular for what he has done 
during the past year. 

“The standing of our industry be- 
fore the commission, the legislature 
and other public utilities is due in 
no small part to the able represen- 
tation of our secretary, and his ab- 
solute honesty and integrity in all 
situations. As individuals we must 
back him up and lend our support 
whenever called upon if we are go- 
ing to make this an effective asso- 
ciation.” 

The convention was formally 
opened by President McGregor, the 
welcome to the city being extended 
by Judge L. B. Stiner, leading at- 
torney and one of the directors of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

The following committees were 
named: 

Auditing: C. L. Kelly, North 
Bend; H. L. Gillespie, North Loup 
and Frank Hartzell, Omaha. 

Nominating: Otto Fuerst, Scotts- 
bluff; H. C. Bratt, Columbus, and 
D. M. Duckworth, Indianola. 
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Resolutions: Earl McIntyre, 
Campbell; E. D. Weeks, Kenesaw, 
and Clifford Redman, Naponee. 


D. E. McGregor Again 
Chosen President 


In the closing hours of the con- 
vention the nominating committee 
reported, recommending the reelec- 
tion as directors of George E. Beck- 
er of Pawnee City and W. R. John- 
son of Omaha, and the substitution 
of H. F. MeCulla of Lincoln for 
Ww. E. Bell of Lincoln, who has re- 
tired from active work. 

Later the directors’ reelected 
D. E. McGregor of Gibbon as presi- 
dent and B. G. Miller of Crete as 
vice-president. It was voted to 
combine the offices and duties of 
secretary and treasurer, and Secre- 
tary George M. Kloidy of Lincoln 
was unanimously elected to that 
position. W. E. Bell has been treas- 
urer for a number of years. 

It was voted to hold the 1937 con- 
vention in Lincoln during the sec- 
ond week in February, with the 
hotel location to be determined 
later. The directors discussed 
ways and means of combating the 
steadily increasing cost of work- 
men’s compensation to the compa- 
nies that are not large enough to be 
self-insurers. They decided to seek 
advice from attorneys and insur- 
ance agents with a possibility that 
the subject will be placed on the 
1937 program for discussion and 
possible action. 

Rural Electrification 

Mark T. Caster, general plant 
superintendent of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., presented 
in detail the problems that face 
telephone companies now that it is 


certain that rural electrification 
will be widely extended in Ne- 
braska. 


He said this will put a definite 
end to grounded telephone line con- 
struction. It will shortly be com- 
pletely out of the picture. The use 
of long parallels will make its use 
impossible. The question of who 
will pay the cost has not yet been 
settled. 

Power companies have contrib- 
uted in the past, but even where the 
cost of the actual switch-over has 
been contributed, there remains for 
the telephone company the cost of 
maintenance and depreciation; and 
it will also have to pay higher taxes 
on costlier plant construction. This 


will be reflected later in higher 
rates. 
Mr. Caster forecast a  consid- 


erable development of rural electri- 
fication within the next few years 
and recommended that telephone 
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operators prepare to meet the prob- 
lems which arise, in such a manner 
that the industry is not hampered 
in its development and service also, 
and at the same time offer no un- 
necessary obstacles to the develop- 
ment of electrical service. His ad- 
dress will be published in full in a 
future issue of TELEPHONY. 

Mr. Caster prefaced his address 
with a brief history of the accom- 
plishments of the joint utilities 
committee that has been function- 
ing for a number of years, and 
which recently secured the approval 
of the state railway commission to 
the adoption in Nebraska of the Na- 
tional Electric Safety Code. 

Under the new rules telephone 
companies may not use iron wire 





GEO. M. KLOIDY, Elected Treas- 
urer as Well as Secretary of the Ne- 


braska Association at This Year's 
Convention, Received High Praise for 
His Work in 1935. 


at railroad overhead crossings. He 
said that there are many _ sub- 
standard crossings of that kind in 
the state at the present time, and 
that companies would do well to 
take a careful look at their setup if 
they wish to avoid the jam they will 
be in in case of an accident. 

Lower Farm and Fire 

Insurance Rates 

Charles C. Deering, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, national association 
secretary, detailed the efforts made 
by himself and other officers on fire 
insurance rates for farmers who 
have telephones. A stock company 
standing committee agreed finally to 
recommend a 10 per cent reduction, 
but final action has not been taken 
by those empowered to make the re- 
duction. 

He said that the chief difficulty 
lay in the fact that farm busi- 





ness has been written at a loss over 
a number of years, and that with 
small water supplies available on 
the farms, scarcity of fire-fighting 
apparatus that can be used in rural 
districts, and poor road conditions, 
the presence of a telephone was not 
a particular money saving. 

The companies, he said, have been 
asked to keep a record for a year, 
which can be done by having adjust- 
ers report on whether a telephone 
was in the farmhouse where a fire oc- 
curred. He felt sure this would 
show that a telephone in a place 
meant a distinct dollars-and-cents 
saving for fire companies. Since mu- 
tuals, many of them operating only 
in a single county, write most of 
the farm coverage in Nebraska 
and Iowa, he suggested that tele- 
phone managers contact the repre- 
sentatives in their counties and ac- 
quaint them with the facts and ar- 
guments. 

They should also help to get rural 
fire-fighting apparatus located in 
nearby towns, which can be used 
also for farm home fires. This has 
been done in some towns, with 
farmers contributing to the ex- 
pense. Public sentiment can be in- 
voked by giving publicity to fires 
where there were no telephones. 
He felt that as fire companies, in 
writing urban risks, give credit for 
certain safety aids in making up a 
rate, a telephone in a farm home 
should also entitle the farmer to 
a lower fire rate. 

Later in the convention Mr. Deer- 
ing discussed apparent efforts of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to extend its jurisdiction 
over companies that are not actu- 
ally engaged in interstate business. 
A number of the smaller companies 
located near state lines are in 
danger of being taken under its 
wing. 

Engineering for Safety 

“Safety Aspects of Telephone 
Work” was discussed by G. E. Bat- 
tey, supervisor of safety for the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. of 
Omaha. He said that safety work 
to prevent the loss and waste of 
preventable accidents had gone 
through three stages. The first was 
the mechanical stage, where em- 
ployers found it advisable, and were 
often required by labor inspectors, 
to take measures to prevent em- 
ployes from getting mixed up with 
machines. 

The next stage was the emotional 
stage. That is still with us, in the 
form of safety campaigns. Statis- 
tics show that 90 per cent of acci- 
dents are caused by the careless- 
ness of employes. Men are hired 





to appeal to the emotions of the 
workers to prevent accident by 
drawing pictures of suffering and 
pain and loss of support for fami- 
lies by inattention to hazards of 
employment. 

Lately this form of appeal has 
been used in connection with auto- 
mobile-driving safety campaigns. 
The speaker said he did not think 
much success would be obtained until 
these latter were tied with require- 
ments that would place drivers on 
the same basis of safety as is urged 
for those who tend machines. 

Industry is a step ahead. It has 
attacked the accident problem as 
one which calls for engineering 
safety into the acts of employes in 
day-to-day operations. Every em- 
ploye should accept safety conduct 
on the same basis of honesty in fi- 
nancial transactions, as part of the 
production job. Employes are paid 
for what they produce, and four 
facts in connection § therewith 
should be understood. These are 
the manner in which the work is 
done, the quality of it, the quantity 
and the accounting results. 

We expect men to be honest, and 
if they are not they are disciplined. 
We demand quality work, and when 
sufficient work units are not pro- 
duced we discharge them. Safety 
is put first because if we do not 
overcome many of the hazards med- 


ical science alone can do nothing, 


whereas we can repair 
quality and quantity. 

Occasional safety campaigns are 
something Mr. Beatty has no time 
for. He does not believe in making 
a concerted drive for a short period, 
and then resting the remainder of 
the year. Safety campaigns should 
be conducted all the time, the same 
as for new business. He regarded 
it as inefficiency where an indus- 
try’s operations were slowed up by 
having to hire inexperienced men 
to take the place of injured em- 
ployes. Accidents have a monetary 
value to the employer. 

Management Responsibility 

The responsibility for accident 
prevention is 90 per cent that of 
management and 10 per cent that 
of the employe. That responsibil- 
ity attaches to foremen, wire chiefs 
and chief operators. Those in 
charge should see that tools, mate- 
rials and equipment are safe to use 
and properly maintained. 

Selection and training of em- 
ployes in safety work is necessary. 
Persons should not be employed if 
they are not mentally alert; they 
should be of the right stature for 
the work, and attention must be 
paid to work habits and manner- 
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defects in 


isms. Sixty-five per cent of the ac- 
cidents are in aerial work, and this 
makes it important that plant 
should be in safe condition both as 
to employe and the public. 

Temperate habits are important, 
and this includes drinking and 
sleeping as well as smoking. The 
automobile and prohibition repeal 
have combined to add to hazards 
of employment. We cannot tolerate 
drinking on the job. He commended 
the motto of an Omaha liquor dis- 
penser: “If you drive, don’t drink; 
if you drink, don’t drive.” 

An employer should not assume 
to arbitrarily censor the conduct of 
employes, but he should take a 
friendly interest in their affairs. 
Worry is a particular factor in acci- 
dents, particularly with men work- 
ing alone. Friendly advice and help 
may save them from injury. Atten- 
tion should be paid to proper, cloth- 
ing, and horseplay must be abso- 
lutely forbidden. 

There is a very definite hazard in 
the handling of motor equipment. 
We require drivers to obey all traf- 
fic laws and regulations. All acci- 
dents should be investigated, not 
primarily to fix blame, but to pre- 
vent repetition. A peculiar fact is 
that there is more lost time among 
operators, due to accidents while 
moving about, than in other de- 
partments. 

Added Tax Burdens 

Thomas C. Woods, vice-president 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and a member of Woods, 
Woods & Aitken, general counsel 
for that company, substituted on 
the program for his partner, Wil- 
liam I. Aitken, for an exposition of 
the national security act. Mr. 
Woods said that the act was really 
three laws in one: 

The first embodied provisions for 
old age assistance to the needy over 
a temporary period during which 
the permanent old age fund was be- 
ing built up in part. 

The second sought to create an 
unemployment insurance fund to 
which only employers contributed 
during the first year with employes 
also assessed during the following 
years until each contributes 3 per 
cent of his payroll. 

The third is the permanent pen- 
sion system, which requires contri- 
butions from both employers and 
employes over a long period. The 
last is purely a federal undertaking. 

With the first law telephone men 
have only an indirect interest since 
the payments by the federal gov- 
ernment come from congressional 
appropriations, which sums the 
state must match. In Nebraska the 


matching dollars come from gay. 
line and per capita taxes on pe. 
sons between 21 and 50 years. 

With the other two sections th 
telephone companies have a dire 
interest. Their enforced contrib. 
tions are based not on profits, by 
on payrolls. The payments must be 
made whether the business is mak. 
ing money or not. 

Nobody, he believed, is 
the idea of social security. It is no 
a new idea. Where a large number 
of persons can not make sufficient 
savings out of wages earned to take 
care of themselves in their old age 
it is inevitable that a program hay. 
ing that end in view should be of. 
fered. 

When the plan was offered by the 
Administration, Congress jumped 
on the bandwagon and passed it 
without change and without full 
knowledge of what it was doing, 
while many members doubted its 
ability to function. The speaker ex- 
pressed the belief that it would be 
pronounced unconstitutional because 
eight millions of the people are not 
brought under its beneficial opera- 
tions, and because of other defects 

Mr. Woods said that eventuall; 
payrolls would be subjected to a6 
per cent tax, and in many in- 
stances this would mean _lower 
wages because many businesses 
cannot continue under so heavy a 
burden. The payroll tax is effec- 
tive as of January 1, 1936, but is not 
paid by the employer until the end 
of the year. As there is a large 
turnover in labor during each year, 
and as the employer must deduct 
the tax when it starts falling also 
on each worker and be able if he 
leaves his employment to equip him 
with the necessary certificate of 
payment, it points to the greatest 
record-keeping program in_ the 
world. 

The unemployment insurance act 
is that in name only, he said. Ger- 
many went haywire trying the ex 
periment. As enacted in this country 
it does not mean anything, because 
the fund will not be available save 
for limited periods of idleness. The 
federal law makes it applicable 
where eight or more persons are 
employed; but the state, which cal 
participate in the fund only if it 
meets federal requirements, may 
make it apply to where but one per- 
son is employed. The money goes 
into the Treasury untagged, and no 
where is there any obligation t0 
pay. 

The pension plan, unless Con- 
gress takes steps to preserve them, 
will mean death to many private 
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T iS in times of emergency and public crisis that the 
| lephone emphasizes its essential value as a neces- 

sity. During the last four weeks, when the country 
has been in the grip of the severest winter weather 
known in 40 years, telephone service has saved human 
lives, relieved distress and suffering and lifted the load 
of anxiety from countless hearts whose friends and dear 
ones were in peril because of the blizzards that swept 
many states and paralyzed other channels of communi- 
eation. 

The newspapers have been full of reports of the 
disasters caused by the deadly storms that tied up the 
railroads, stopped automobile travel on highways, pre- 
vented delivery of food and fuel and often marooned 
children in country school houses while frightened 
parents worried over their fate from cold and hun- 
ger. Needless to say, those schools which had tele- 
phones were able to relieve that anxiety and often ob- 
tain help that otherwise would have been impossible. 

The telephone has had a tremendous amount of favor- 
able advertising in connection with the rigors of this 
Within five miles of the city 
limits of Chicago two schoolboys were lost in a blizzard. 
When they failed to reach home by nightfall, the father 
started out to search for them. 

The boys sought shelter in a house that had a tele- 
phone which was used to notify their home of their 
Meanwhile, the father, with feet, hands and 
ears severely frozen, returned home to report that he 
When he heard the 
good news that the telephone had brought he exclaimed: 
“Thank the Lord for the telephone!” and was almost 


“old-fashioned winter.” 


safety. 


had no news of the missing lads. 


reconciled to his personal sufferings. 


N CASES of sickness and accidents, when impassable 

roads frequently made it impossible for physicians to 
reach the injured, they used the telephone to give in 
structions for the care of the patients, and undoubtedly 
lives were saved in this manner. Many cases were 
reported of frost-bitten feet, hands and ears being saved 
by doctors who gave advice over the telephone. 

Storm news was featured on the front pages of all news- 
papers and figured largely in radio news broadcasts; and 
in a majority of the stories the telephone played an im- 
portant part as the savior of critical situations. Two 
instances were cited in which physicians were unable to 
be present at the arrival of new babies, but kept in close 
touch with the cases by means of telephone service, guid- 
ing and instructing the amateurs at welcoming the stork. 


HE DANGERS and deprivations that resulted from 
the isolation due to the drifting snow falls brought 
back to 1936 the experiences of pioneer days, before 
railroads, rural mails, the automobile, and the telephone 
were serving to make life easier. 


It may be said in 
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The Telephone Again Proves Its Value 


all modesty that the telephone “stood up” better than the 
railroad, the rural mail or the automobile in the crisis, 
for all three were helpless in the face of the blizzards. 


USINESS HOUSES, of course, made greatly in- 
creased use of their telephone lines as their trans- 
portation and delivery systems were tied up by the severe 
weather conditions. Had it not been for the telephone, 
many coal, food and milk supply plans would have failed. 
In short, as always when an emergency demands, the 
telephone was on the job and did its work efficiently. 


VERY YEAR as the calendar reminds us of the 
recurrence of Lincoln’s birthday, newspapers and 
magazines are full of quotations from the addresses 
and writings of the Great Emancipator. The ideas and 
beliefs of Abraham Lincoln are revived and reprinted 
as proverbs and instructions that express the living 
truth—living and vital today as when he uttered them. 
The Lincoln sayings cover a multitude of topics, rang- 
ing from reverence for the Constitution of the United 
States to homely advice about the simplest things of 
This year emphasis was given to what 
Lincoln once said about thrift and property. At the 
present time, when politicians seek to arouse public hos- 
tility toward property rights, this saying is worthy of 
It follows: 


everyday life. 


special attention. 


66 HE STRONGEST bond of human sympathy out- 

side of the family relation, should be one uniting 
all working people, of all nations and tongues and 
kindred. Nor should this lead us to a war upon property 
Property is the fruit of 
labor; property is desirable; is a positive good in the 


or the owners of property. 


world. 

That some should be rich shows that others may be- 
come rich, and hence is just encouragement to industry 
Let not him who is houseless pull down 
the house of another, but let him labor diligently and 
build one for himself; thus by example assuring that his 
own shall be safe from violence when built.” 


and enterprise. 


HIS SENTIMENT is in line with the doctrine of 

Henry Ford as outlined in an interview in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Politics and government never 
created any real wealth. Work and management—busi- 
ness, in other words, that produces goods and service 
needed by people—are the makers of genuine wealth. 
Today, as in the past, it is the politicians who are stir- 
ring up bitterness and hatred against property owners, 
and by this demagogic campaign hope to win the sup- 
port of the public. Public service companies are the 
chief targets of these attacks. 
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preme Court, the day of elab- 

orate rate valuations is def- 
initely past!” Thus spoke to your 
correspondent one of the most in- 
fluential members of an important 
regulatory commission in Washing- 
ton. 

A pledge of confidence, imposed 
at the time of the interview, for ob- 
vious reasons forbids further iden- 
tification. However, the individual 
personality behind that statement is 
not so material as the fact that it 
is a tangible clew as to how official 
Washington, in general, is thinking 
along regulatory lines. 

In directing your attention to this 
important position (or should we 
call it regulatory psychology?), let 
it be understood that your corre- 
spondent writes entirely as a re- 
porter, repeating and explaining 
only what he has heard in this office 
and in that office and injecting no 
personal touch beyond the neces- 
sarily interpretive act of putting 
two and two together. 

The story behind this growing 
tendency to regard exhaustive rate 
valuation as a back number goes 
back a good many years. It is old 
stuff to all utility lawyers, regu- 
latory officials, and to most tele- 
phone executives. It is a necessary 
background, however, for an appre- 
ciation of the present rate valua- 
tion impasse, and so readers will 
kindly bear with a few lines of ‘‘an- 
cient history.” 


“6 UPREME COURT or no Su- 


T WAS in 1898 that the late Wil- 

liam Jennings Bryan, then the 
dashing young attorney general of 
Nebraska, stood up before the 
United States Supreme Court and 
argued that railroad rates should 
not be based upon the capitalization 
of properties mostly built during 
the post Civil War period of high 
prices. He contended that the cost 
of reproducing the actual properties 
at the time of the rate fixing was 
the proper measure of valuation. 

Strange to say, in view of the 
Great Commoner’s fame as an ad- 
vocate, as well as a political figure, 
that case—Smyth v. Ames—was one 
of the few cases he ever won in the 
higher courts. It was not a clean- 
cut victory. The court compromised 
to some extent by holding that re- 
production cost, as well as original 
cost, should be considered among 
other things in determining “pres- 
ent fair value.” 
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But the die was cast. Physical 
valuation of utility properties be- 
came an inseparable part of the 
function of contested rate fixing. 
Smyth v. Ames became the grand- 
father of all valuation cases. 

Ever since then, through a long 
line of valuation cases, the United 
States Supreme Court has _ stuck 
fairly consistently to the original 
compromise. It threw out 6driginal 
cost as a predominant factor. It 
refused to say reproduction cost 
was the predominant factor. It 
threw out spot valuation and auto- 
matic valuation by the use of com- 
modity price indices. 

In other words, the court has in- 
sisted that state commissions and 
others who value utility property 
for rate-making purposes must con- 
sider all relevant evidence, and then 
use their judgment. It has refused 
to be cornered into giving an ex- 
clusive blessing to any particular 
formula. 


N CONTRAST, the utilities and 
their rate critics have been no- 

toriously inconsistent. When the 
World War sent values and prices 
skyrocketing, Bryan’s victory be- 
came a bulwark in the defense of 
the utility companies against rate 
reductions. 

Conversely, the utility rate critics 
seized upon the principle of prudent 
investment and the liberal Justice 
Brandeis in his powerful dissent in 
the Southwestern Bell case in 1923 
gave this theory renewed vitality, 
although it lacked full judicial ap- 
proval. When the depression sent 
prices and values skidding, the 
alignment again showed some signs 
of shifting, and that is about the 
situation to date. 

While consistency may be a shin- 
ing jewel, however, the conse- 
quences are sometimes awkward. It 
would not be unfair to say that 
many state commissions and Fed- 
eral commissions, whose duty it is 
to fix utility rates, are in a fog. 

The fog may be due to their own 
failure to understand the court’s 
rulings. It may be due to their 
stubborn refusal to follow such 


rulings. But whatever the real ex. 
planation may be, the fact remains 
that commissions frankly do not 
know what to do about the major 
problem of rate valuation. They 
are still casting about for short 
cuts. 


EFORE the O’Fallon decision ip 

1929, it was thought that a 
short cut had been established. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
hit upon the idea of applying spot 
unit prices as of 1914 to the prop. 
erties of the St. Louis & O’Fallon 
Railroad, plus the cost of subse- 
quent additions. Three justices dis- 
sented when the United States Sv- 
preme Court rejected this device 
Later the court refused to review a 
California commission order fixing 
gas rates in Los Angeles, although 
the valuation was based principally 
on original cost. 

This gave rise to the hope that 
the court would not veto regulatory 
methods as long as results were not 
confiscatory. But in the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. case, de- 
cided last May, the court rejected 
a short-cut attempt by the Mary- 
land commission to use commodit) 
price indices. Again three justices 
dissented. 

Today, many commissions, state 
and Federal, are bewildered. Wit- 
ness the following typical para 
graph taken from a rate opinion 
handed down only three weeks ago 
by the Washington (State) Depart- 
ment of Public Works: 


In view of these several decisions 

. the department is decidedly non 
plussed. We have no rule by which we 
can guide our future conduct so as t 
feel reasonably assured that our ulti 
mate action will not be considered arbi 
trary and capricious. In attempting t 
apply the generalizations announced b! 
the courts for our guidance we repeit 
edly come face to face with the realiza 
tion that such methods as are prescribet 
are themselves conducive to arbitrar) 
and capricious findings by both the com 
mission and the courts, for they encour 
age the use of simple averages. 


And while on one hand we have 
the court consistently tossing oul 
valuation short cuts and apparently 
requiring that the commissions em- 
bark on the process of “nuts-and 
bolts” valuations, on the other we 
have rising dissatisfaction with the 
delay, expense, and uncertainty 0 
such procedure. 

It is a fact that despite years 
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of continuous effort, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has yet 
to complete an up-to-date, water- 
tight valuation of a single impor- 
tant railroad company under its 
jurisdiction, although millions of 
dollars have been spent in the 
process. Legislatures are refusing 
to appropriate funds. Many state 
commissions admit, unofficially, that 
they simply have not the money, nor 
time, nor specialized ability to en- 
gage in exhaustive utility property 
valuations. 

And there is always the objec- 
tion: “When you get all through, 
what have you got? An hypothesis 
based upon hypotheses. A composite 
guess based upon a lot of unit 
guesses.” This seems a bit harsh 
upon engineers, accountants and at- 
torneys, many of whom have given 
the best years of their lives to this 
highly-specialized work. But that 
is how the commissions are begin- 
ning to feel about it. Even the util- 


ity companies are seriously con- 
cerned. 
And what is the result? The 


Federal commissioner pointed it all 
out in detail to your correspondent. 
We see a concerted drive for a sub- 
stitute for the cumbersome process 
of valuation. Utilities are in many 
instances cooperating. 

First of all, there is the widely- 
publicized Washington plan, where- 
by the rate base is frozen by agree- 
ment between the utility and the 
regulatory commission. It is a fact 
of record that this plan has been a 
signal success for one utility and 
for its consumers in the city of 
Washington, D. C. Since New 
Year’s, three state governors have 
recommended this plan, in sub- 
stance, to their legislatures for ap- 
propriate action. 

Again, there is the Detroit plan, 
which dispenses with the rate base 
altogether and restricts annual net 
earnings to a specified amount with 
a profit-sharing agreement for any 
excess. Again, note the increasing 
tendency of Federal regulatory 
legislation to place emphasis on 
original cost. 

This can be seen in the old Fed- 
eral Water Power Act, covering the 
valuation of “actual legitimate 
original cost” of hydro properties 
of Federal licensees. It appeared 
again in Title Il of the Federal 
Public Utilities Act of 1935 (Sec. 
208) and in the Communications 
Act of 1934 (Sec. 213). 

There is the thought still .pre- 
vailing in Washington that a reg- 
ulatory short cut can be found 
‘0 merit the court’s approval, or at 
feast escape its veto. Otherwise, 
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there is the hope that the problem 
can be solved outside of court by 
negotiation, agreement, compromise, 
or licensing. 

But in any event, this inescapable 
fact was pointed out to your corre- 
spondent: Few new exhaustive valu- 
ations are being undertaken any- 
where. State commissions are wind- 
ind up those on hand, settling 
some, and abandoning others. A 
few cases, including telephone utili- 
ties, will probably be carried to 
termination in the conventional 
way. But to repeat the keynote of 
this interview: “The day of elab- 
orate rate valuations is definitely 
past!” 

Of course, you don’t have to agree 
with this. It is simply the way 
Washington feels about the matter. 
Sometimes it is rather important to 
know how Washington feels, even 
if itis in error. And that has been 
known to happen, also. 


EADERS MAY recall that this 
observer, in the January 18 
issue of TELEPHONY, referred some- 
what lightly to the bribe rumor 
scandal which the Federal Com- 
munications Commission was under- 
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The Texas Telephone Associa- 
tion, Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 
10, 11 and 12. 


Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, March 17 and 18. 


Wisconsin Locally Owned Tele- 
phone Group, Park Hotel, Madi- 
son, March 24. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 
March 24, 25 and 26. 


lowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 7, 8 
and 9. 


Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, April 22 and 23. 


Indiana Telephone Association, 


Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, April 
29 and 30. 


Kansas Telephone Association, 
Hotel Sunflower, Abilene, May 12 
and 13. 

New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Syracuse, May 20 and 
21. 





taking to investigate. He indicated 
that it was a false alarm “inspired 
by nothing more important than 
perhaps too many highballs.” 

He predicted that “all the labor- 
ings of this particular mountain 
will probably bring forth an exceed- 
ingly small mouse.” Well, your cor- 
respondent received quite a good- 
natured wigging, because of that 
particular passage, from a commis- 
sion official who took the affair more 
seriously and thought the investi- 
gation might “develop something 
big.” 

Last week, the commission made 
its report. The investigation “de- 
veloped” that five men gathered in 
a hotel room, “sipped highballs” 
and “discussed and criticized” the 
commission’s action on a minor 
broadcasting dispute in which they 
were all interested. A bribe was 
suggested. 

A son of the commission’s chair- 
man, in an adjoining room, with his 
ear to the keyhole (for reasons un- 
known), was greatly shocked and 
dutifully reported the matter. The 
five men were put on the stand and 
denied the statements. Result: The 
commission reported the scandal to 
be “baseless” and declared that it 
was “unable to report whether the 
alleged conversation ever took 
place.” 

Well, gentle reader, what do you 
think? 

This action by the commission 
does not mean the end of investiga- 
tion for the commission. Remem- 
ber that the Connery resolution for 
a congressional investigation (pre- 
viously reported in these pages) 
still reposes in the powerful rules 
committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There Chairman O’Con- 
nor is trying his best to keep it 
pigeonholed. 

He may succeed, notwithstanding 
previous predictions by this cor- 
respondent that the resolution 
would be reported out. It is a race 
against time. The Administration 
wants Congress to close up early. 
May 1 is spoken of as possible ad- 
journment, although that is sheer 
optimism. June 1 is more likely. 

The point is: If Congress hastens 
to close by June 1, there will be no 
time for side-shows such as a con- 
gressional investigation of the FCC. 
If, on the other hand, developments 
necessitate a prolonged session, 
such as happened last year, the boys 
in the House will insist on having a 
little fun as compensation for stay- 
ing in Washington during the red 
hot months. 

It is a little too early to predict 
just which will happen. 
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The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


TELEPHONE employes 
should take advantage 
of becoming familiar 
with company rules and 
regulations. No. 230 


N OPERATOR asks this ques- 
A tion: “What do you do with a 
subscriber who wants a per- 
son-to-person call for a station-to- 
station rate?” Well, what do you 
do with a customer who wants a 
“Packard” for the price of a 
“Ford”? 

Telephone calls are graded the 
same as merchandise. We have 
higher and lower priced calls. When 
a customer wishes to talk to a par- 
ticular party, it involves a greater 
cost in supplying this service as it 
takes more toll circuit time and op- 
erator’s time to complete his call; 
therefore this class of service costs 
more than station-to-station service 


power of dominion. 
hardy use of authority. 


HERE are folks who desire to hold positions of authority 
whether they can ever qualify or not, in order to experience 
Such persons often make a showy and fool- 


where the calling party agrees to 
talk with anyone who answers. 

If the calling party is holding the 
line on a station-to-station call, and 
the majority of station-to-station 
calls are completed with the calling 
party on the line, as soon as the 
first word is spoken at the called 
station and the operator finds con- 
versation is progressing satisfac- 
torily, she stamps her ticket, closes 
her key and proceeds with other 
work. 

On a person-to-person call, how- 
ever, more time is required before 
conversation starts. If the called 
party is not there she must question 
the person answering at the called 
station to find out if, and when, he 
is expected. If he is not expected for 
more than half an hour, she must 
ascertain if he may be reached at 
another telephone. If he may be 
reached at a second telephone and 
the calling party wishes the oper- 
ator to try to locate him there, she 
complies with his request. Every 
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By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 
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I am reminded of two operators who attended a district meeting 
a few years ago. They had just completed a toll training course 
and their chief operator thought it would be good for them to meet 
other operators from neighboring towns, with whom they would 
come in contact later when they had actual experience on the board. 
They thought they were attending the conference for the good of 
the other attending operators. 

And didn’t they tell all they knew to those operators! 
tered a few mistakes! No one in the conference would know the 
difference, they thought. But apparently they had their big mo- 
ment then, for I have never seen or heard of them since. 

They did not realize what the requirements of a toll instructor 
are. They thought they were the finished product when they had 
completed the toll training course. I suppose they were, as far 
as the telephone company was concerned. 

There are five qualifications necessary to make a good teacher or 
executive: First, a thorough and well-grounded knowledge of the 
subject to be taught; second, the ability to organize and energize; 
third, dispatch in putting things across; fourth, patience that will 
stand strain; fifth, impartiality toward people under one’s super- 
vision. 


What mat- 


\ 


effort is made to reach the called 
party. 

In some cases where the called 
party is not expected until the fol. 
lowing day, the customer may re. 
quest the operator to hold the cal] 
and try to reach the called party at 
that time. 

The average person is reasonable 
and if the telephone employe makes 
a clear.and understandable explana- 
tion why it is not possible to ren- 
der person-to-person service for the 
price of station-to-station service, 
the customer will accept the ex- 
planation and agree to pay the high- 
er rate. However, if the telephone 
employe takes an arbitrary stand 
or says, for example, “Well, those 
are the company’s rules and you'll 
have to pay that rate if you want 
to talk,” the customer will no doubt 
become irritated and decided to let 
the company go hang and not talk 
at all. 

Telephone employes should take 
advantage of every opportunity for 
becoming familiar with their com- 
pany’s rules and regulations and 
the reasons for the various prac- 
tices, so that when a question is put 
to them they will be in a position 
to give a satisfactory explanation. 

A man would not think of going 
to an automobile dealer and saying, 
“T want a Packard car but I want 
to pay the same price you are ask- 
ing for a Ford.” Neither would he 
make a similar request of a tele- 
phone company employe if the cost 
of the company’s services were as 
apparent as the difference between 
a high-priced and a low-priced car. 

It is every telephone company 
employe’s responsibility to make a 
satisfactory explanation to the cus- 
tomer when he inquires, for exam- 
ple: “Why do I have to pay more 
for a call when I want to talk toa 
certain person than I do when | 
will talk to anyone who answers?” 
Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. Is the code “PN” used at any 

time other than on a messenger 

call? 

2. When should overtime from 4 

postpay telephone be collected’ 

A call is placed for the “Parts 
Department.” Party at called 
station answers, saying, “This 

is the parts department.” What 

rate does the call take? 

4. On a multi-switch connection, 
should each intermediate oper- 
ator stay in on the call until the 
destination is reached? 

What to do when a subscriber 
wants a person call for a sta- 
tion rate? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are given on page 21. 
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Get to the Doorbell First! 


yY EARLY two months of 1936 are 
N gone; two months of a year that, 
judging by many indications, 
promises to be better for the telephone 
industry than any year since 1929 de- 
spite hostile and divided opinion on the 
New Deal and despite the fact that this 
is election year. The end of 1935 found 
many of our industries beginning to 
feel the expanding influences at work 
and their growing requirements raising 
production all along the line, with the 


result that a number of businesses 
were approaching the goal of normal op- 


eration. It is expected that this for- 
ward march will continue during 1936. 
When other industries begin to reach 


the much-sought-after goal of normal 
operations, the telephone’ industry 
should also be well along the road to 
the same_ goal. Normal operations 


mean that men are working, that sal- 
aries are advancing, that manufacturers 
are filling orders instead of filling up 
their warehouses—and all of this means 
that there are plenty of opportunities 
for selling new or additional telephone 
service. 

To keep in step with progress we can- 
not go to sleep at the switch, or the 
consumer's dollar will go for the pur- 
chase of other things and our reports 
will show “outs” instead of “ins.” A 
hundred and one other industries are 
competing for the consumer's dollar, 
and dollars are rolling into the firms 
that are knocking doorbells and telling 
Vr. and Mrs. America about their serv- 
ices and the commodities which they 
have for sale. 

Telephone companies are, as a rule, so 
located that they have no direct compe- 
tition. That is, in most of our towns 
and cities one company cares for the 
telephone needs of each particular town, 
and thus direct competition does not 
exist. But in every town, village and 
hamlet there are stores, business houses 
and firms specializing in the sale of 
services to the residents of the com- 
munity. 

\lthough not selling telephone serv- 
ice, these other firms are after the con- 
sumer’s dollar; and if their salesmen 
and sales plans beat the telephone com- 
pany to the doorbell—the salesman for 
the telephone company will receive a 
reply which will go something like this: 
“Sure, Mr. Brown, I agree that we need 
telephone service but we have just pur- 
chased a new car, a new refrigerator, 
and I took out another $1,000 insurance 


Policy. We'll have to wait until we get 
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the new things paid for—and then we'll 
have a telephone installed.” 

Such promises mean potential busi 
ness—but many months of revenue are 
lost, simply because other salesmen got 
up early and got their orders before the 
telephone salesman decided that it might 
be a good idea to check up on his list 
of prospects. 

The year of 1929 and the years pre 
ceding it brought the telephone indus- 
try new “highs.” As a result, we are al- 
ways comparing last month’s business 
with the business for the same month 
in 1929. In 1929 we had many custom- 
ers listed as subscribers whose names 
are missing from our 1936 records. 

Many of those 1929 subscribers, who 
dropped their telephone service because 
of decreased income and loss of employ- 
ment, are now working and have been 
working for several months. During 
their recent months of employment they 
have been getting square with the world 
and are now in a position to purchase 
new things for their homes, and to add 
services which they lost during the de- 
pression. 

They are prospects and, because of the 
fact that they once enjoyed the conven- 
ience of telephone service, they will 
listen to your sales talk. However, 
your sales talk must get to them before 
the other fellow’s, and there’s where a 





Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 16 


1. Yes. This code is also used 
to classify a person-to-per- 
son call at reduced rates, 
either Sunday or night. 

2. At the finish of conversa- 
tion. 

3. The station-to-station rate, 
inasmuch as the “Parts 
Department” is not reached 
through a PBX. 

4. Each intermediate oper- 
ator is responsible for re- 
peating the order as she 
has received it to the next 
intermediate operator, say- 
ing, for example, “Multi- 
switch. (Called toll cen- 
ter).” As soon as acknowl- 
edgment is received, say 
“Right” and cut out of the 
connection. 

5. Please refer to the intro- 
duction to the questions. 











bit of hard work on the part of you and 
your employes can accomplish things. 

That stack of completed “out” orders 
which has been accumulating dust for 
so many months should be dusted off. 
A detailed summary, giving the former 
subscriber’s name, address, class of ser- 
vice and reasons for discontinuance of 
service should be made. Then, after 
you have your list completed, compare 
the list with your city directory. Many 
of your comparisons will reveal facts 
similar to the following: 

Your Record: John Smith, 217 
2 Party 1 ext. Out of work. 

Directory: John Smith, 217 Elm, em- 
ploye of Blank Glass Co. 

Your Record: J. C. Brown, 423 Doug- 
las, 1 Party. Out of work. 

Directory: J. C. Brown, 619 Spring, 
employe of Daily Advocate. 

These two telephones were removed 
because the subscribers were out of 
work, and now the city directory shows 
that Smith managed to maintain his 
home at 217 Elm and that he is now em- 
ployed; and the directory also shows 
that Brown has moved to 619 Spring 
and that he is also employed. Once 
telephone subscribers, these two men 
are now prospects because they once 
again have steady work and are ready 
to get back to the mode of living they 
enjoyed before “Old Man 
gave them such a setback. 

A thorough check of your “Out” or- 
ders will reveal many such cases, and 
not a case should be overlooked, After 
your check is completed get your sales- 
men and your employes together, put 
them to work on the prospects; and 
many old customers will become new 
customers producing additional revenue 
for your company. 

Not all such prospects will sign up 
but a prospect is never lost until he puts 
emphasis on his final “no,” and you'll 
never know whether he will say “No” 
or “Yes” until you try to sell him. And 
his final answer depends a lot upon 
whether your salesmen are the first or 
. Think it 


Elm, 


Depression” 


last to reach his doorbell. 
over! 

vy 
Sale of Alberta’s Govern- 


ment System Contemplated 

New York interests contemplate pur- 
chasing Alberta’s telephone system, ac- 
cording to information given on Febru- 
ary 12, to the Provincial Legislature by 
W. A. Fallow, Minister of Telephones. 
No agreement yet has been made. 
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“LET’S GO FORWARD,” 
SAY NEBRASKANS 


(Continued from page 12) 


pension plans now in operation. 
Those of the Lincoln and North- 
western Bell telephone companies 
are much more favorable to the em- 
ployes in the matter of benefits and 
do not require contributions from 
their ‘workers, but if the federal 
plan stands up under attacks on its 
constitutionality, both companies 
must abandon their systems as they 
cannot carry both burdens. The 
federal plan gives no credit for 
private pension payments. 

Tremendous Sums Involved 

Economists pick many flaws in 
the setup. It is pointed out that 
while England appropriated 450 
millions yearly, the Roosevelt pro- 
gram calls for payment of 2,860 
millions, which is almost equal to 
the present ordinary income of the 
government. The money paid in 
does not constitute a trust fund, but 
may be used, if so ordered by Con- 
gress, to balance the budget. 

As set up, a fund of 50 billion 
dollars would be accumulated, 
which the government borrows be- 
cause of the requirement that it be 
invested in government securities, 
a sure forerunner of inflation. As 
most employers can not pay 6 per 
cent on their payrolls for the two 
purposes named, wages will have to 
be cut or prices raised or both—and 
this means the chief cost will fall 
on those in the low age group. 

That the government is not mind- 
ful of its obligations, is shown by 
its handling of the fund for pen- 
sioning employes under the civil 
service. This law requires the ap- 
propriation of 50 millions yearly 
from the Treasury, and its uncov- 
ered liabilities at the present time 
are about a billion dollars. At least 
15,000 additional employes will be 
required to staff the operation of 
these plans, and when their results 
are compared with life insurance 
endowments, they offer less to the 
worker. 

Mr. Woods said he believed the 
vlan was entirely too liberal. Its 
benefits should be restricted to the 
needy to save them from hunger 
and want. Instead it will make this 
a country of pensioners. As to its 
unconstitutionality, several points 
have been brought forward: 

Can Congress raise money for so- 
cial ends under the guise of legis- 
lating for the public welfare when 
benefits go to a limited class? Can 
Congress compel states, through 


pressure to force compliance with 
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its wishes, to enact laws that will 
not be acceptable unless meeting 
federal requirements? 

With the general idea of social 
security, the speaker said he was 
in full accord. An_ intolerable 
burden to business is placed upon 
its shoulders by the social security 
act; and if it should work, it would 
accumulate a sum so large as to 
imperil national credit because of 
the tremendous permanent national 
debt made necessary. 

D. W. Kingsley of Hastings, 
president of the Central Nebraska 
Public Power & Irrigation district, 
introduced a diversion in the pro- 
gram by picturing the business pos- 
sibilities of its development. The 
district plans call for the expendi- 
ture of 27 million dollars, of which 
sum the government is to loan 60 
per cent and make an outright grant 
of the remaining 40 per cent. ‘ 

It is proposed to irrigate 500,000 
acres of land in four central Ne- 
braska counties, and the power 
project has been linked with it in 
order to make it possible through 
sales of power, to furnish irrigation 
at a price that the farmers can pay 
for sufficient water. 

Mr. Kingsley said that through 
erosion, dust storms, floods and mis- 
use of the lands in central Ne- 
braska, they now produce but 35 
to 40 per cent of what was produced 
when they were first brought into 
cultivation. The district is en- 
countering determined legal opposi- 
tion. He said that if the project 
fails, nearly a million acres of land 
in central Nebraska will inevitably 
go back to grass. Without agricul- 
ture the towns will not survive, and 
Mr. Kingsley asked for cooperation 
by the telephone companies because 
of the great stake they have in the 
economic picture of the state. 

Business Gets Better 

O. W. Johnson, district commer- 
cial manager of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. at Grand Island, 
discussed business prospects for 
1936. He said that business got so 
deep into the rut that it has a long 
distance to go, but it is headed in 
the right direction. Because of the 
dependence upon agriculture, it is 
most important that good crops be 
gathered. Moisture conditions have 
much improved over the past few 
years. The snowfall and the ex- 
treme cold weather are harbingers 
of good crops for 1936. The snow 
is spread much more evenly than is 
usual in a state of strong winds, 
and the depth to which frost has 
descended has been a life-saver. 

The dust storms of last year 
spread over thousands of acres a 





silt that sealed the pores of the soil 
and kept out needed air. When the 
frost breaks, it will so stir up the 
soil that this damage will have been 
eliminated because it goes down to 
levels plows cannot reach. 

Mr. Johnson quoted recent statis- 
tics supplied by the state and fed- 
eral bureau of crop statistics show- 
ing the tremendous increase in the 
Nebraska farm income in the last 
two years. As agriculture goes in 
Nebraska, so goes business, he said. 
The customer’s dollar this year will 
be divided only between those who 
go after it. 

Telephone men, he said, must re- 
member that men are but grown up 
children, and they follow natural 
instincts. It is not natural for 
them, with added income, to put 
back the telephone first; and it is 
the job of the telephone companies 
to find ways to assist the consum- 
ers in including a reinstalled tele- 
phone in the shopping list which 
they will compile in the spending 
of these added dollars of income. 

This calls for a well-developed 
program and its consistent follow- 
ing so that full value will be re- 
ceived for the money got. It must 
include arguments’ designed to 
show how the prospect may best 
benefit; and it must include keep- 
ing the public informed through the 
various media available. The pub- 
lic won’t come and ask us questions, 
said Mr. Johnson. 

It must also include a survey and 
analysis of the potential market. 
This means a procedure that will 
give complete coverage in the most 
economical manner possible. There 
must be training of personnel to do 
a complete job. There must be a 
testing of the market. Some man- 
agers know too much about their 
town; they can tell offhand just 
who won’t take service and why. 
They don’t test their market. 

Employe participation should be 
a continuous program as _ distin- 
guished from a special program. 
The number of employes doesn’t 
make any difference. Give all of 
them a sales talk, and they will be 
glad to do their part if properly 
trained and informed. 

Close observation of the progress 
of activities must be maintained. 
Find out where weaknesses develop 
or exist. Some employes are nat 
ural salesmen; help the others. 
This can be found out only by test. 
These are fundamentals for any 
successful sales program. 

“Better results will follow the 
plan of establishing an objective,” 
Mr. Johnson concluded. “Selling is 
a definite responsibility to the com- 
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pany and our customers. We must 
keep growing if we are to provide 
proper service.” 

The resolutions adopted included 
the customary appreciation of the 
association for the hospitality of 
the host city, to the speakers and 
entertainers and all others who 
aided in the success of the gather- 
ing. The convention also expressed 
its appreciation to “the directors 
and officers of this association for 
the excellent manner in which the 
affairs of this organization are be- 
ing conducted, and we urge all 
members to continue their interest 
and activity in this association.” 


Voice Training Demonstrated 


Miss Mildred Adams, aided by 
two other young women members of 
the staff of the Hastings office of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., staged a demonstration of voice 
training, showing right and wrong 
methods of using the voice, and il- 
lustrating psychological results. 

Enunciation and inflection are 
important, as is also the tone. This 
should show an interest in the work 
done, whereas the mechanical tone 
shows that it is done without 
thought. This indirectly shows the 
desire to serve. Quiet and control 
are also needed. The operator must 
not use too much volume. More ef- 
fort is needed to produce volume, 
and this increases fatigue. Ease of 
speaking and nervous control must 
be aimed at. Speed was also 
stressed. It is not good service if 
the impression is left that the op- 
erator is in a hurry to get it over 
with in order to do something else. 

The definite objective is improved 
personal relations through _in- 
creased accuracy and speed in han- 
dling the business. There is also 
the reduction of fatigue. 

A. B. Clark, general manager of 
the Nebraska Continental Tele- 
phone Co., of Columbus, presided 
over the round-table discussion. 
Shop talk, sales experiences, collec- 
tion methods and ways for getting 
new business formed the principal 
subjects. H. F. McCulla, general 
commercial superintendent of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
explained in detail the community 
plan which is in successful opera- 
tion at seven of its exchanges. This 
is used in cooperation with the busi- 
ness men of the town in setting up 
programs that enlist the interest of 
those in the trade territory and con- 
sist in part of news and business 
“broadcasts” over all lines at stated 
hours. 

Among the results are more busi- 
ness for the telephone company and 
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a more alert community interest. 
Other telephone company represent- 
atives, who had used the idea in 
their activities, contributed their 
experiences to the symposium. 

The feeling generally expressed 
was that of confidence in the con- 
tinued upturn of business generally, 
and the consensus of opinion was 
that business activities now and for 





H. F. McCULLA, General Commer- 
cial Superintendent of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., Told Convention Attendants of 
the Success of the ‘“‘Community Plan”’ 
at Seven of the Company’s Ex- 
changes. He Also Acted as Toast- 
master at the Annual Banquet. 


the months to come will yield good 
results, but that it is business which 
must be gone after. 

Farmers have had material in- 
crease in incomes during the last 
year; and while a part of the 
moneys they have been receiving 
come from federal subsidies, rising 
prices of farm products have not 
only bettered their revenues but 
have restored in large part their 
morale. The shutting off of AAA 
checks has not materially changed 
the situation, the farmers being 
well aware that the checks could 
not keep coming for any consider- 
able length of time. 

As a result, business campaigns 
to get back rural subscribers have 
been successful enough to warrant 
belief that a large percentage of 
them will again be ordering service. 
The chief drawbacks now are the 
necessity on the part of many to 
use their surplus cash in paying 
debts that accumulated in the past 
few years, and the natural caution 
and reluctance that attaches to 
spending money again after having 
gone through the pinching times of 
the past few years. 

Along with the increase in rural 


subscriber numbers, comes added 
patrons in the towns and cities. 
While, on the whole, the return flow 
has not been as rapid as was hoped 
for, it has been substantial enough 
to warrant the belief that with 
normal crops this year much of the 
distance back will be covered. 

The fact that a dozen rural elec- 
trification districts are being 
financed with government money 
and that the private power compa- 
nies are pushing similar develop- 
ment before the government lines 
make current available for farmers, 
has made acute the problem of the 
smaller telephone companies, espe- 
cially those whose lines are mostly 
grounded. This subject was gen- 
erally discussed, the association of- 
ficers pledging cooperation and ex- 
pert advice. 

The convention closed with a 
banquet, at which roast turkey was 
the chief offering. H. F. McCulla 
presided as toastmaster and intro- 
duced a number of the more dis- 
tinguished guests. No formal 
speeches were made. During the 
serving of the dinner, music and en- 
tertainment of a varied character 
were supplied by local talent. The 
number in attendance was smaller 
than usual, many who had been at 
the convention driving or entrain- 
ing for home before night in order 
to avoid possible blockading of 
roads. 

Fred Coulson, vice-president, and 
Secretary H. B. Couch of the 
Kansas Telephone Association, were 
visitors, and brought verbal greet- 
ings to the convention. Secretary 
Kloidy was well pleased with the 
attendance and interest at the con- 
vention sessions, especially as it 
had been feared that heavy snow 
drifts in highways and exceedingly 
cold weather would markedly cut 
down attendance. The largest num- 
ber of exhibitors in years—15— 
were present with up-to-date equip- 
ment displays. 

vv 


Staff Snowbound Edits 
Paper by Telephone 


From Grand Rapids, Mich., comes a 
story of the editing of a newspaper by 
remote control, using the telephone. Edi- 
tor Almon W. McCall, of the Grand 
Haven (Mich.) Tribune, and most of 
his staff were snowbound in Grand Rap- 
ids where they had gone to attend a 
Lincoln Day Banquet. 

On Lincoln’s Birthday they wrote 
copy, headlines, and planned the make- 
up of the Tribune in the Grand Rapids 
bureau of the Associated Press, tele- 
phoning their instructions along with 
the copy to Grand Haven, 25 miles away. 
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No. 7 AERIAL WIRE PROTECTOR 


Results alone are responsible for the popularity of 
this No. 7 Arrester. On open leads, the No. 7 will 
drain induced static from circuits without perma- 
nently grounding the line. 


Installed three or four poles ahead of a protected 
terminal, the No. 7 will shunt to ground high poten- 
tials that ordinarily would blow fuses and open circuits. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. 27° SOUTHPORT AVENUE 


For Your Protection Specify Cook 


This No. 7 has a capacity of ten wires. It is a 
typical Cook product, made of the best materials 
possible from the hot galvanized, rust-resisting iron | 
base and bracket, bakelite insulation, Phosphor | 
Bronze springs, Everdur studs, nuts and washers and 
the zinc hood. The No. 7 is equipped with True Gap | 
Dischargers that will not permanently ground the line. | 

















Discusses the entire industry! 


ELECTRICAL 
COMMUNICATION 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Associate Professor of Communication Engineering, 
Oregon State College 


A study of the various specialized phases of electrical 
communication as related to the usages of modern 
communication systems. This book presents not only 
theory but a discussion of 
the entire industry. Although 
not highly mathematical, the 
treatment is exact, up-to- 
date, and in accord with 
the highest engineering 
standards. The communi- 
cation engineer will find 
this book a valuable addi- 
tion to his working refer- 
ence library. 


448 Pages 6 by 9 
$5.00 
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TELERING 


ECONOMY @ RELIABILITY 
Order One NOW for a 30-day Free Trial 


Reliable ringing service is 
essential in providing sat- 
isfactory telephone service. 
Use TELERING and pro- 
vide the MOST reliable 
service at the LEAST cost. 


Current Consumption 


negligible. 















Positively No Radio 
Interference 
Directly converts Commer- 


cial Alternating Current 


to Telephone Ringing Cur- 
ONLY ONE CONTACT! rent. 


You can always depend 
PRICE $44.00 EACH apon our full co-operation 


F. O. B. Elyria and prompt service. 
Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, Inc., ELYRIA, OHIO 
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Here and There in the Field 


Telephone Man Optimistic 
Over 1936 Business Outlook 


Addressing the Kiwanis club of Lincoln, 
Neb., on “Looking Ahead for 1936,” John 
H. Agee, general manager of the Lincoln 
Telephone & that 
barring upheavals over which the nation 
had no 


Telegraph Co., said 


control, business will continue 
to improve and “the longest and sever- 
est depression” of all will soon be a mat- 
ter of history. The “upheavals,” 
the speaker said might 
were major political 


conditions 


which 
check progress, 
disturbances, war 


abroad and severe catastro 


phies at home 

Mr. Agee said that business has defi 
nitely turned upward, and the improve 
ment should continue. One of the chief 
causes for the severity and length of the 
depression was to be found in the harm 
ful results of fear that always predomi- 
nates in mass-thinking 


during panics 


This freezes credit, causes withdrawals 


of bank deposits, curtails 


produces unemployment 


buying and 


With the return of confidence the en 


tire process is reversed, and that is 


what is now in progress. The country 
is now in the seventh year of the de 
pression, but in the last months 


the volume of business has recovered to 


three 


the point where it is 91 per cent of nor 
mal, Mr. Agee declared. 

Mr. Agee 
business 


stressed the betterment in 
1936 


crops are above the average at this sea- 


locally. Prospects for 


son, and the merchant who has offered 


his customers the latest merchandise 


and has the courage to advertise for 
business may expect to enjoy a satisfac- 
tory increase in volume this year, in 
spite of disturbing political situations 
arising out of the presidential cam- 
paign. Low interest rates are expected 
to continue, and satisfactory commodity 
prices are anticipated. 
and 


With good crops 
Nebraska 
will enjoy her best year since 1929. 


increased employment, 


vy 


Telephone Secretarial 


Service in Paris, France 

One of the most appreciated services 
offered by the French Telephone Admin 
istration is that rendered to subscribers 
when they are obliged to 


leave their 


home or offices unattended, 


to Assistant U. 8. 


according 
Trade Commissioner 
Lestrade Brown, Paris. This service is 
described as follows: 

When a subscriber is obliged to leave 
office he 
call Diderot 64-62, saying that he 


either his home or his may 
would 
like his line turned over to the section 
which will take incoming 
limit for this 
service; it can be had for two hours or 
The 
telephone operator when asked will take 
dictated 


care of his 


calls. There is no time 


even for as long as three months 
messages during the 


subscrib- 


ers’ absence, provided such messages 


do not exceed 20 words 

An absent subscriber can also have 
calls transferred to another number. A 
eall the 


expects a call at his 


subscriber may also operator, 


saying he office 


from Mr. X, 
given to him. 

The 
franes per day, 
monthly 
monthly 


and would like a mess 


charge for this service is two 
which is added to the 
bill; or one have 

francs, a 
quarterly subscription at 40 francs, and 


a yearly subscription at 120 francs. To 


may 
subscription at 20 


these charges is added, of course, the 
call notifying the 
absence of the ub- 


50 centimes for the 
operator of the 
seriber. 


, Vv 


Telephone Service to 
WPA Not City Expense 


Members of the city council of Steu 


benville, Ohio, received a surprise when 
1 request came from the county head- 
quarters of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration that the city furnish the head 
quarters with free telephone service. 
Such a request, coming in face of the 
fact that the 
turned 


council during the past 
three choice city of- 
fices rent-free for the use of the WPA 
that 
were unable to 
comment, but lost no time 
in passing the matter on to the finance 
committee. 


year over 


amazed the members of body to 


such an extent 


offer a single 


they 


Although the request was made upon 
district WPA headquar- 
ters in Canton, the council was assured 
that the city 


orders from the 


would not have to meet 
the expenses for long distance telephone 
calls to and from the Canton and Steu- 


benville offices of the WPA 


SUB-ZERO WEATHER AND HUGE SNOWDRIFTS 


CAUSE LINE TROUBLES 


The Northwestern Telephone Co., of Freeport, Ill., Reports That None of Its Subscribers Has Suffered Any Loss of Telephone Service 
During the Heaviest Snow and Most Difficult Conditions in the History of the Company, Which Have Prevailed Since About January 
15. Trucks, Skis and Walking Have All Been Routine Methods of Travel to the Countryside on Toll and Rural Trouble. ‘RIGHT VIEW 


Shows One of the Company’s Line Trucks on Repair Work Just Out of Freeport, with President and General Manager J. |. 
Lineman Ed Barthel and Arthur Knauff Are on Top of the Snowdrift Making Repairs. 


Standing in Front of the Truck. 


Kennedy 
LEFT VIEW 


Shows Manager Kennedy and Linemen Henry Nuesse and Ed Barthel Walking Between the Huge Snowdrifts. 
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Commission 


And Court News 


Federal Court Refuses In- 
junction on FCC Accounting 

As this issue of TELEPHONY goes to 
press word was received from New 
York that the special statutory federai 
court on February 18 refused to forbid 
the enforcement of the accounting order 

the Federal Communications Com- 
mission objected to by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its af- 
filiates (TELEPHONY of November 30 and 
December 21, 1935). 

The A. T. & T. Co. with 28 subsidi- 
ries or affiliates, represented by coun- 
sel including John W. Davis, sought a 
restraining order to prevent the FCC 
from enforcing its ruling putting into 
effect its revised uniform accounting 
system. They asserted the system pro- 
wsed would cost millions of dollars to 
nstall and operate and that it was not 
in accord with sound accounting prac- 
tices. Objection was raised especially to 
the requirement that properties be listed 
vith notations of their cost at the time 
they were acquired for public service. 

vy 


FCC Committee Report 
on “Bribery” Charges 


The committee appointed by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to in- 
vestigate the facts as to the conversa- 
tion alleged to have taken place in the 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., on 
September 5, in which someone was 
heard to have said that station WNBF’s 
difficulties with the commission could be 
straightened out for $25,000 and that 
me of the speakers was prepared to 
pay $25,000 or $50,000, made its report 
m February 14. 

After relating in detail the various 
steps taken in the investigation, the 
committee reported that all of the per- 
sons involved have declared that they 
have never made any statements reflect- 
ing upon the character and integrity of 
any member of the commission. The 
examiner hearing the Knox Broadcast- 
ing Co. application testified that no per- 
son spoke to him about his recommenda- 
tion or about any phase of the hearing. 

The concluding paragraph of the com- 
mittee’s report reads as follows: 

“The committee is unable to state 
vhether the alleged conversation ever 
took place. If the purported statements 
Were made, they have been completely 
repudiated. 

“Grave responsibility for unsupported 
statements attacking the integrity of a 
sovernment official lies at the door of 
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someone involved in this matter. If the 
individuals responsible could be identi- 
fied, they should be prosecuted as re- 
lentlessly as the maligned person should 
have been had the charges been sub- 
stantiated. While we conclude that 
there is no basis for the charges made, 
we keenly regret that we cannot fix the 
responsibility for them.” 


vy 
FCC Relaxes Rules Con- 


cerning Inspection of Files 

At a general session on February 10 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion relaxed until February 15, Rule 
100.6, pending further study. On Feb- 
ruary 12 the commission extended the 
suspension until March 1. Rule 100.6. 
reads: 

“Subject to the provisions of sec- 
tions 4 (j), 412 and 606 of the Act, the 
files of the commission shall be open 
to inspection as follows: 

“(a) Tariff schedules required to be 
filed under section 203 of the Act and 
annual and monthly reports required to 
be filed under section 219 of the Act. 

“(b) Hearing dockets, only as to ap- 
plications, licenses, and other instru- 
ments of authorizations, notices, appear- 
ances, motions, petitions, and other 
pleadings, depositions, transcripts of 
testimony, exhibits, examiners’ reports, 
exceptions, and orders of the commis- 
sion. 

“(c) Other files, in the discretion of 
the commission, upon written request 
describing in detail the document to be 
inspected, and the reasons therefor.” 


vy 
FCC to Modify Coaxial 
Cable Installation Order 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has decided to assure the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. full 
protection of patent rights and inven- 
tive secrets in connection with the pro- 
posed installation of a coaxial cable 
between New York and Philadelphia 
for experimentation in television and 
multiplex telephony. 

The commission was expected to is- 
sue this past week an order announcing 
revision of its order of last July au- 
thorizing construction of the cable, 
giving effect to modification of “restric- 
tions” placed around the installation. 

The A. T. & T. has held up beginning 
of work on the project, contending that 
under the FCC’s authorizing order the 
company would be forced to make pub- 
lic inventive secrets; possibly would 
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tected terminals are 
easier to install, 
easier to work on 
and built to outlast 
the cable. 
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JOSEPH A. KLEIN, president 
of Mathias Klein & Sons, Chicago, 
Ill., after a long illness, died on 
February 7. 

Mr. Klein was the son of Ma- 
thias Klein, who founded Mathias 
Klein & Sons in 1857. As a boy 
he worked under his father’s su- 





OBITUARY OF JOSEPH A. KLEIN 


pervision, learning thoroughly the 
manufacture of fine tools. When 
his father retired from business, 
Joseph Klein, together with his 
older brother, John Klein, carried 
on the firm for some years as a 
partnership. 

In 1918 the incorpo- 
rated. In 1925, Joseph Klein be- 
came president of the firm upon 
the retirement of John Klein. He 
held this office until his death. 

The “quality first’’ policy of Ma- 
Klein, the 


business, 


firm was i 


thias founder of the 
continued un- 
Klein, 


business is 


was 
changed by Mr. 
result that the 


passed on to his two sons with an 


with the 
now 
unquestioned reputation for ‘in- 
tegrity that has stood the test for 
79 years through good times and 
bad. 

In his passing, the tool-manu- 
facturing industry out- 
standing and his life will 
stand as an example for those left 
who 
mourned by his 


loses an 
man 
continue his work. He is 
entire organiza- 
tion and by all those who remem- 
ber him as a loyal friend. 








lose valuable patent rights; would have 


to share the facilities with others: and 
would be open to the charge that the 
cable was paid for “by the public.” 
The FCC feels that the 
unduly alarmed 
patent 


secrets. 


company is 
over possible loss of 
and 
However, the commission is 
in agreement on the treatment the mat- 


ter should be given 


rights over divulgence of 


Only details rela- 
tive to the wording of the revised or- 
der delayed the 
made last week. 


vy 
FCC Hearing on 


Interlocking Directorates 

Col. Davis J. Arnold 
chief examiner for the 
munications 


announcement being 


of Washington, 
Federal 
was in 


Com- 
Commission, Los 
Angeles, Calif., on February 11, conduct- 
ing an all-day inquiry into the applica- 
tions of 29 men to serve as officers of 
11 small telephone companies. 

Principal among the issues at the 
hearing is whether the interlocking di- 
rectorates are adverse to the public in- 
terest. 

“The companies,’ Col. Arnold said, 
“are interlocking ones and I am trying 
to find out whether the General Tele- 
phone Corp. of New York City holds a 
thread of control that runs throughout 


the corporate structure. In somé cases 


32 


none of the directors is a stockholder 
in the company.” 

W. W. Clary was attorney for the ap 
plicants, who included Eliot H. Cheadle, 
officer of the Interstate Telephone Co. 
of Spokane, Wash., Platte Valley Tele- 
phone Corp. of Scottsbluff, Neb., South- 
western Telephone Co. of 
Lubbock, and other companies 
having their main offices in Long Beach, 
Calif. 


vy 
FCC Orders Bell to 
Answer in Oklahoma Case 


Taking 


Associated 
Texas, 


action on the 
the Oklahoma-Arkansas 
against the 


complaint of 
Telephone Co. 
Bell Tele- 
phone Co., the Federal Communications 
Commission on February 13 gave the 
latter company 30 days within which to 
satisfy 


Southwestern 


answer it in 
If the complaint is not satis- 
fied and an answer filed, the petition of 
the Oklahoma-Arkansas company will 
be set for hearing before an examiner. 
The complaint deals with the routing 
of toll of tolls and 
charges, etc. 

The controversy between these two 
companies dates back to 1927. It has 
been before the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission several times, the Okla- 
homa Supreme Court, and was also in 


the complaint or 
writing. 


messages, division 


the federal court in Arkansas, whic 
dismissed the case for lack of jurisdi 
tion. The various steps were reported 
in TELEPHONY at the time. 

The Oklahoma-Arkansas compatliy als 
carried the matter to the Interstar, 
Commerce Commission in 1931 and tha 
commission issued a ruling on May 17 
1932, dismissing the complaint The 
that time 
refusal of the 
company to 


complaint at alleged 


failurs 
Southwestern Be] 
with and permit 
Oklahoma-Arkansas con 
pany’s toll lines between Poteau, Okla 
and Fort Smith, Ark. 

The Interstate Commerce 
sion’s ruling held that the 
the Bell company, complained of by the 


and 
connect 
use of the 


Commis 
actions of 
Oklahoma-Arkansas company, were not 
prejudicial or preferential, no competi 
tion being shown. 


. ¥ 
Filing of Monthly 
Reports Desired 


Division of the Fed 
Communications 


The 
eral 


Telephone 
Commission re 
send a letter to all 
which claim 
jurisdiction of the 


cently decided to 


telephone carriers exemp 


tion from commis 
sion and the carriers which have beer 
notified that they are subject only t 
sections 201-205 of the Communications 
Act, them to filing 


monthly reports commencing with Jai 


requesting resume 


36, in order to preserve the con 
tinuity of 
This 


range of 


uary, 192 
statistical studies. 
information is used by a wide 
including age! 
government, state 


organizations, 
Federal 
utilities 


cies of the 


public commissions, universi 


ties, banking institutions, insuran 


companies, labor organizations, an 


other groups engaged in economic fr 
search 


vyv 
Briefs in Radio Case 


Involving Monopoly 

Hitting at the “international ramifica 

tions” of the International Telephone é 
Telegraph Corp., the Radio Corp. 

America on February 15 told the Feé- 

eral 


to allow 


Communications Commission that 
Mackay Radio Corp. to estab 
lish a direct radio circuit to Oslo, Nor 
way, would result in “ruthless and de 
structive” competition. 

Asserting that the I. T. & T. now hat 
dles 48.2 per cent of the communications 
business to and from the United States 
the Radio Corp. of America said that t 
grant the Mackay corporation the Osl 
circuit would tend to give the I. T. &T 
of the transoceanic cabl 
and radio business. The Radio corpore 
tion urged protection against the “cut 
throat activities’ of the Mackay corpe 
ration. 

In a brief supporting the Oslo appli 
cation, Alfred E. Smith and Geo. 
Gibbs, trustees for Postal Telegraph & 
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a monopoly 
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Cable Corp., an affiliate of I. T. & T., 
charged that the Radio corporation has 
a monopoly on the direct radio tele- 
eraph business between the United 
States and Europe. Under the anti- 
trust laws, the FCC is bound to break 
this monopoly and allow competition, 
they asserted. 

Radio has made great inroads into 
the cable business, and if the cable com- 
panies are to survive, they must be able 
to compete on equal terms with R. C. A,, 
the brief stated. 


vy 
Bell Companies to Make Min- 
imum Teletypewriter Charge 

The 19 Bell System companies, ac- 
cording to the Wall Street Journal, 
have decided, effective April 1, to im- 
pose a minimum monthly charge of $10 
exchange 
plus a charge of $1 a month 
for each joint user. This decision ended 
a long controversy with the FCC. 

The action was taken after the FCC 
had directed the companies either to 
put into effect a minimum charge or to 
eliminate such a provision from their 


on users of teletypewriter 


service, 


tariffs. A proposed monthly minimum 
charge of $30 had been successfully 
postponed since 1931, when the tele- 
inaugurated. 
The companies did not state why the 
monthly minimum charge had been re- 
duced to $10 from the $30 originally 


rroposed. 


typewriter service was 


In refusing to further postpone effec- 
tiveness of a minimum charge beyond 
April 1, 1936, the FCC declared that 
20.2 percent of all teletypewriter sta- 
tions returned revenue of less than 
$5 and 58.6 percent of the total re- 
turned revenue of less than $30. Many 
teletypewriters, the commission con- 
cluded, have been removed from offices 
against their 
these used the service as much as 


of subscribers wishes; 
instruments 
were not removed, it was stated. 

The commission further asserted that 
“it is apparent 


other subscribers whose 


from their testimony 
that respondents do not desire to fur- 
nish TWX service to all persons who 
may ask for it, irrespective of the ex- 
tent of the use to be made of the 
service.” 

: vy 
Final Hearing on 


Associated Utilities 

Final hearing will be held on the 
trusteeship of the Associated Telephone 
Utilities Co. on March 2, or as soon 
thereafter as counsel may be heard be- 
fore the United States District Court in 
New York City. The purpose of the 
hearing, which may be adjourned from 
time to time, will be for the considera- 
tion of the final report and accounting 
of Wm. J. Wardall, New York, N. Y., as 
trustee, on payment and allowance for 


February 22, 1936 


counsel services and other expenses in- 
cident to the receivership and for the 
approval of the discharge of the trustee 
and cancellation of his bond. 

Approval is asked of an aggregate ex- 
pense allowance of $440,795, of which 
more than $318,000 is for attorneys’ fees 
and expenses. Approval is asked of a 
balance of $23,000 for Mr. Wardall’s 
personal trustee ($30,000 
have already been paid to him) and a 
baalnce of $20,000 for services as one of 
the receivers ($9,500 have already been 
paid him). 

In addition, attorneys’ fees and ex- 
penses are sought for the following law 
firms: Burlingame, Nourse & Pettit, 
New York, N. Y., $30,853; Winthrop, 
Stimson, Putnam & Roberts, New York, 
N. Y., $41,609; Chapman & Cutler, Chi- 
cago, $6,150; Milbank, Tweed, Hope & 
Webb, New York, N. Y., $100,552; De- 
Bevoise, Stevenson & Plimpton, New 
York, $2,511; Jenkins & Carpenter, New 
York, N. Y., $4,800; Mayer, Meyer, Aus- 
trian & Platt, Chicago, $5,536; Clarence 
A. Sutherland, Wilmington, Del., $20,- 
215. The total expenses of the attor- 
neys, which are included in the fore- 
going, amounted to $3,321.26. 

Christopher L. Ward, Jr., Wilmington, 
Del., is allowed $12,500 for his services 
as one of the receivers and R. G. Page 
has an allowance of $25,000 as chairman 


services as 


of the reorganization committee, with 
$308.45 for expenses. 

The remaining allowances are for sev- 
eral banks, for services of special mas- 
ter and for auditing services. 

. 


Rate Settlement at 


San Antonio, Texas 

The San Antonio, Texas, rate case- 
which has been in litigation since early 
in 1928—has been settled, with a com- 
promise being reached between the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. and 
the city of San Antonio. The rate com- 
promise was submitted to subscribers 
by means of a post card referendum, 
and more than 60 per cent expressed 
their approval. 

The settlement was approved by the 
federal district judge and the compro 
mise rates became effective as of De 
The Southwestern Bel! 
company is at present making refunds 


cember 26, 1935. 


to subscribers covering the past seven 
years. 

The settlement calls for a 25-cent 
monthly reduction on most types of tele 
phone service and a refund of that 
amount for 92 months, plus 6 per cent 
interest. Besides the slight reduction 
in rates the city, under the compromise 
will be paid by the company a 1 pei 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Lower Maintenance Costs 
Crapo Galvanized Telephone Wire and Steel Strand 


can be spliced and served without injury to the 
galvanizing. The heavy, uniform, pure zinc coating, 
applied by the @rapo Patented Process, is so 
adherent and so ductile that it defies sharp bend- 
ing and twisting. This insures corrosion-resisting 
joints, adds to the life of the wire and actually 
reduces maintenance costs .... Specify genu- 
ine @rapo Galvanized Steel Strand and 
Telephone Wire for all new and replace- 
ment work! They more than meet the most 

rigid specifications. ... . 


Indiana Steel & Wire Company 


Crapo Galvanized Steel 
Strand is first choice of 
leading utilities both for 
guying and for messen- 
er cable. Photo from 
| Telephone Co., 
Butler, Pennsylvania. 
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Power Line Interference 


And Party Line Ringing 


By W. A. COOK 


Plant Superintendent, Northern Ohio Telephone Co., Bellevue, Ohio 


DIFFICULT problem in the ar- 
rangement of equip- 
ment to avoid power-line dis- 
turbances of an extreme nature was en- 
countered during the recent cut-over of 
the Northern Ohio Telephone 
Brunswick exchange to 


telephone 


Co.'s 
dial-automatic 
operation. 

The Northern Ohio 
practice 


Telephone Co.'s 
is to provide ten-party selec- 
harmonic ringing on the _ rural 

This is accomplished in the 
usual manner by putting five grounded 
ringers on the positive side of the line, 
and five grounded ringers on the nega- 
tive side of the line. The five fre- 
quencies are then rung over either side 
of the line to ground in order to provide 
the ten-party selective service. In the 
of the Brunswick exchange, how- 
ever, there were conditions which pre- 
vented the satisfactory use of a ringing 
system of this type. 

This installation was complicated by 
the fact that a very intensive rural 
electrification program had been car- 
ried out in the vicinity just previous to 
the installation of the new 
central office equipment. 
power lines had recently been 
structed and the voltages in 
the already existing power 
been greatly increased. 

A great deal of the new power line 
construction was of the four-wire, three- 
phase type employing the use of star- 
connected transformers. The size of the 
neutral wire was not sufficiently large 
to carry the full current and a system 
of multiple grounds was used. 

This type of power line construction 
causes very serious earth 


tive 
lines. 


case 


automatic 
Many new 
con- 
some of 
lines had 


current dis- 

















Northern Ohio Telephone Co.’s Unattended Exchange at Brunswick, Ohio. 


turbances and prohibits the use of 
grounded ringers, since current from the 
multi-grounded neutral wire of the pow- 
er line has a tendency to feed back 
through the grounded ringers into the 
telephone lines and cause these lines to 
become unbearably noisy. 

In spite of all these complications, the 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co. desired to 
provide the subscribers on these rural 
lines with ten-party selective harmonic 
ringing. 

This problem presented to the 
North Electric Mfg. Co.’s engineering 


was 


department for solution. The answer 
was obtained through the development 
of the North “All-Relay’’ combined code 
and harmonic ringing interrupter, 
adapted to provide ten-party, semi-se 
lective harmonic ringing. 

The ten ringers are bridged across the 
line instead of being connected to 
ground, thus balancing the line and 
avoiding the power disturbances arising 
from the unfavorable earth current con- 
ditions, which are present when the 
ringers are connected to ground. Two 


ringing codes and five harmonic fre 














quencies are used. One long 
ring designates subscriber sta 
tions from one to five, and two 
short rings designate sub 








scriber stations from six to ted. 

Thus subscriber stations Nos. 
one and six are equipped with 
33-cycle harmonic ringers 
which respond only to 33-cycle 











i 





current pulses. Party No. one 
is signaled by one long pulse 








Four-Wire, Three-Phase Type of Power Line Construction 


Employing 


formers and Multi-Grounded Neutral Wire. 
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Star-Connected Trans- 


of 33-cycle ringing current, and 
party No. six is signaled by 
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Typical Grounded Ringer Connection to Provide Ten-Party Selective Har— 
monic Ringing. 
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The Bridged Ringer Connection Used 
Relay Combined Code and Harmonic 
Selective 
two short pulses of 33-cycle ringing 
current 2 
The other eight bells on the line are, 
operated by this fre- 
In a similar manner the other 
subscriber stations are signaled by one 


of course, not 
quency. 


long or two short pulses of ringing cur- 
rent of the required frequency. 

The North “All-Relay’”’ combined code 
and harmonic ringing interrupter has 
proved to be very satisfactory in this in- 
stance as it allows the maximum of 
quietness and freedom from power line 
disturbances to be realized on these 
rural lines and at the same 
time allows ten-party semi-selective har- 
monic ringing to be provided. It is also 
possible to provide full selective har- 
monic ringing with this same equip- 
ment on other lines in the switchboard 
which are not exposed 
disturbances of this sort. 

Brunswick is the latest of the North- 
ern Ohio Telephone Co.’s exchanges to 
be converted to automatic operation. 
It is a twin equipment to the company’s 
Valley City switchboard, which has 
been operated on the North “All-Relay” 
dial-automatic basis for quite some time. 

The conditions existing in the Valley 
City exchange area are quite similar to 
those encountered in the Brunswick 
area, With the exception that the power 
line terminates at this point. Due to 
this fact it was possible to eliminate 
most of the power-line disturbances by 
transposing the telephone line wires 
and using drainage coils at the central 
office. The regular type of ten-party 
selective harmonic ringing is provided 
in this exchange. 

The subscribers of 
changes 


exposed 


to power line 


these two. ex- 
provided with free 
dial-automatic inter-city service. All of 
the directory numbers contain four 
digits. The first digit is the prefix digit 
and selects the exchange, the next 
two digits select the desired line in the 
exchange, and the last number dialed is, 
of course, the ringing digit. The Bruns- 
Wick directory numbers all begin with 


are now 


February 22, 1936 


in Conjunction With the North All- 
Ringer to Provide Ten-Party, Semi- 
Service. 


the digit 7 and the Valley City num- 
bers begin with the digit 6. 

These exchanges are operated as com- 
pletely unattended automatic units, the 
toll and information services as well as 
the general offices being located at the 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co.’s Medina 
exchange. 

The modern 
provided 


dial-automatic service 
in these two exchanges, cou- 
pled with the free inter-city service be- 
tween them, is very popular with the 
subscribers and has elicited 
vorable comments. 


many fa- 
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COMMISSION AND 
COURT NEWS 


(Continued from page 33) 
gross revenue tax approximating 
$20,000 annually for three years and 
thereafter a 2 per cent tax. It is esti- 
mated that the total refund to 
scribers will amount to $700,000. 
For a number of years previous. to 
1928 the rates established for telephone 
service in 1918 were claimed by the com- 
pany to be inadequate. 


cent 


sub- 


Application was 
made for an increase in rates early in 
1928, but the city council refused the 
increase. As the company felt the old 
rates were confiscatory, it went to the 
federal court and obtained an injunc- 
tion which permitted the higher rates 
to go into effect, since which time the 
case has been in litigation. 

It is reported that the lengthy rate 
litigation has cost the city of San An- 
tonio about $198,000 and the telephone 
company perhaps a similar sum if not 
more. 

_— 2 


Wisconsin Bell Takes 


Depreciation Order to Court 
The Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission on February 12, was ordered to 
appear in the Dane County Circuit 
Court in response to a complaint of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. against the 
commission’s depreciation order. 


The basis of the company’s complaint 
is the allegation that because it operates 
in both interstate and intrastate tele- 
phone communication, jurisdiction of 
the depreciation matter rests with the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

The company’s court action seeks to 
restrain enforcement of the commission 
order of December 20, which reaffirmed 
an earlier order establishing deprecia- 
tion rates for the various classes of 
equipment used by the company. 


. 


To Investigate Rate 
Reduction at Hope, Ark. 


The Arkansas Department of Public 
Utilities issued an order on January 31 
ordering suspension of reduced tele- 


- phone rates at Hope, Ark.—as provided 


by an ordinance passed recently by the 
city council there—pending an investi- 
gation. The Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. was directed to file a bond of 
$10,000 pending completion of the in- 
quiry and an inventory and appraisal 
of properties. 

In its appeal to the state commission 
following enactment of the ordinance, 
the telephone company contended that 
the total reduction would amount to ap- 
proximately $8,000 a year and would re- 
sult in an operating deficit of more than 
$4,000 in the Hope exchange. The ap- 
peal, stating that the Hope plant had 
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been operated at a loss for some time, 
valued the plant at $96,349. 

The ordinance passed by the council 
in accordance with an act of the 1935 
legislature reduced rates on business 
telephones from $4 to $2.50 a month, 
and the rate on residential telephones 
from $2.50 to $1.50 a month. The 1935 
act provides for an appeal to the utili 
ties commission when companies believe 
reductions are too drastic. 

. 


Exchange Opened in 


Defiance of Commission 
On February 5 the Oklahoma Corpo- 
ration 


Commission faced with a 


one-man revolt by a one-man telephone 


Baker, Walsh & Company 
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was 
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company, when R. C. Simpkins, of 
Jesse, Okla..—a small town near Fitts- 
town in Pontotoc County—refused to 
recognize an of the commission 
because he “thought it was wrong.” 

Mr. Simpkins filed an application 
with the commission for authority to 
operate an exchange at Jesse, which was 
turned down because telephone service 
is furnished out of Fittstown. He 
opened an exchange anyway and a con- 
tempt citation was issued against him. 

Commissioner A. S. J. Shaw stated 
that a received from Mr. 
Simpkins saying that he was ignoring 
the order thought it 
wrong. 


order 


letter was 


because he was 
The commission 
a $50 fine, 
and Reford 
Jack Walton, the third commissioner, 
refused to sign. Mr. Simpkins 
given 30 days to pay the fine. 
s 


Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

February 10: Application filed with 
the Telephone Division by the Inter- 
Mountain Telephone Co., requesting au- 
thority to construct an additional stand- 
ard .104 copper toll circuit between 
Johnson City and Erwin, Tenn. 

February 11: Application filed 
the Telephone Division by the Radio 
Corp. of Porto Rico, San Juan, Porto 
Rico, for a license for a point-to-point 
telephone station for 13410 kilocycles, 
100 watts. 

February 12: The commission, which 
on February 10 relaxed Rule 100.6 until 
February 15, extended the suspension 
until March 1 for further study. 

February 13: The Greenville Tele- 
phone Co., of Texarkana, Texas, having 
complied with the requirements of the 
order of the Telephone Division issued 
in Docket No. 3365 on November 20, 
1935, by the filing of responses as pro- 
vided therein, the matter was retired to 
the files. 

February 13: The Palestine Tele- 
phone Co., of Texarkana, Texas, like- 
wise having complied with the require- 
ments of the order of the Telephone 
Division issued in docket No. 3367 on 
November 20, 1935, by filing responses 
provided therein, the matter was retired 
to the files of the FCC. 

February 13: Telephone Division 
allowed the Champaign Telephone Co., 
of Urbana, Ohio, until February 24 
within which to file an answer to cer- 
tain orders. 

February 13: Order issued by Tele- 
phone Division giving the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
30 days within which to satisfy the com- 
plaint of the Oklahoma-Arkansas Tele- 
phone Co. or to answer it in writing. 
If the complaint is not satisfied and an 
answer filed, the petition of the Okla- 
homa-Arkansas company will be set for 
hearing before an examiner. The com- 
plaint deals with the routing of toll 
messages, division of tolls and charges. 

March 2: Hearing in Madison, Wis., 
before Chief Examiner of Telephone 
Division of the FCC on applications of 
Edwin M. Blakeslee, Walter Dakin, Clar- 


ordered him to pay 


with Commissioners Shaw 


Bond signing the order. 


was 


with 


ence D. D’Aiust, Emil E. Engsberg, John 
F. O’Connell, Harry W. Pike, Edward J. 
B. Schubring, Lewis F. Shepherd ang 
Elizabeth M. Hiestand. 

On February 12 the commission de. 
nied the request of the president of the 
Michigan Associated Telephone Co. 
a continuance in these applications. 

March 9: Hearings in Indianapolis, 
Ind., before Chief Examiner Davis J. 
Arnold on application of persons seek. 
ing permission to occupy positions op 
the board of directors of more than 
one telephone company. The individuals 
concerned are F. E. Bohn and R. J, 
Dunlap of the Home Telephone & Tele. 
graph Co. of Fort Wayne; T. A. Daniel. 
son and F. M. Lantz of Warsaw and 
J. S. Powell of Indianapolis. 

Mareh 24: Hearing in Columbus, 
Ohio, before Telephone Division repre. 
sentative to hear the case of the Garrett 
Telephone Co., of Garrett, Ind., and of 
the Champaign Telephone Co., of Ur- 
bana, Ohio, as to why they should not 
file responses to certain FCC orders. 

March 25: Hearing in Columbus, 
Ohio, before representative of the Tele. 
phone Division to hear the cases of the 
Mansfield Telephone Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, and of the Chillicothe Telephone 
Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, as to why they 
should not file responses to certain FCC 
orders 

March 30: Hearing in Madison, Wis., 
before a representative of the Tele 
phone division of the FCC to hear the 
cases of the Barron County Telephone 
Co., of Rice Lake, Wis., and of the Mil- 
ton & Milton Junction Telephone Co., of 
Tomah, Wis., as to why they should not 
file responses to certain FCC orders. 

March 31: Hearing in Madison, Wis., 
before a representative of the Telephone 
Division of the FCC to ascertain why 
the North-West Telephone Co., of 
Tomah, Wis., should not file responses 
to certain FCC orders. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

February 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on proposed change in rates of the Wa- 
bash Telephone Co. for telephone serv- 
ice stated in rate schedule I. C. C. No.1 
sheets 55, 56 and 57 of the company 

February 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on proposed change in rates of the IIli- 
nois Central Telephone Co. for tele 
phone service applying to all of its ex- 
changes stated in rate schedule I. C. C. 
No. 1 sheets Nos. 4, 5 and 6 rendered by 
the company. (Objections filed by city 
of Chillicothe.) 

Indiana Public Service Commission 

February 4: Petition filed by the 
Southern Indiana Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to issue $25,000 in bonds to 
finance construction of a new exchange 
building and installation of equipment 
at Lawrenceburg. The improvements 
will cost a total of $48,000, but the re 
maining funds will come from other 
sources. 


for 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

February 11: Approval granted joint 
application of the Western Telephone 
Corp. of Missouri to convey and the In- 
dependent Telephone Co. to accept the 
outside plant of the telephone exchange 
located at Williamstown. 

March 6: Hearing on application of 
the Home Telephone Co. for approval of 
assignment of a telephone franchise 12 
the city of Lebanon, issuance of stock 
and certificate of convenience and neces 
sity to operate exchange in Lebanon. 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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ADDING MACHINES 


Burroughs “Adding Machine Company, 
Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich. — Adding, 
Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing and Ac- 
counting Machines, Electric Carriage 
writers, Standard Typewriters, Operator 
Correct-Posture Chairs. Burroughs ma- 
chines are in use today in hundreds of 
progressive telephone companies throughout 
the country. 


BATTERIES—DRY CELLS 


6urgess Battery Co., Freeport, ill.— 
Burgess Flashlights and Uni-Cel Flashlight 
Batteries—for dependability and service. 
The Burgess Twin-Six Telephone Battery 
—a 3-volt unit designed to replace two No. 
é cells, with longer life, lighter weight, 
emaller size and a leakproof case. The 
Burgess Little-Six—replaces the old type 
No. 6 cell, is smaller and lighter, will not 
ooze or bulge, has all the electrical ca- 
pacity of the standard No. 6 cell. 


National Carbon Company, 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York.—‘“‘Columbia” Telephone Dry 
Batteries; “Eveready” Flashlights, Flash- 
light Batteries and Long Life Dry Cells, 
“National Pyramid” brushes, carbon, graph- 
ite and metal graphite for motors, gener- 
ators and rotary converters. “Eveready” 
Prestone anti-freeze; “Eveready” Rustone 
rust preventive; and “Eveready” Air Cell 
telephone operators’ transmitter batteries. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Allegheny Ave. and 19th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Exide Storage Batteries. Branches: 
Boston, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco and Seattie. 


Philco (Battery Division) Tioga and C 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.—Philco Flote in 
Steel-Glass Storage Batteries for P. B. X. 
and central office operation. Your old bat- 
teries will command a liberal allowance to- 
ward any Flote in Steel-Glass Cell from 10 
AH. to 1056 A.H. Write now for catalog 

it will tell you the complete story of 
Flote in Steel-Glass—the finest of telephone 
batteries. 


BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.—_Tungar battery chargers. G-E pole 
line hardware. Cable filling compound 


_ North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio. — 
Self-regulating battery chargers. 


CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 


American Electrical Works, Phillipsdale, 
R. |.—Paper telephone cable, switchboard 
sable, bare copper wire. Chicago Office: 
+ N, Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
ldg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 


British Insulated Cables, Ltd., Surrey 
HM Embankment, . ©. 2, Factory: 
rescot, Lancashire, England.—Telephone 
cable of all sizes and capacities. 


General Cable Corporation, 420 Lexington 
ve. New York, N. Y.—Paper telephone 
cables of standardized manufacture for 
over forty years. Weatherproof and in- 
tulated copperweld drop wire. 
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Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can.—For any type of wire or 
cable used in telephone, telegraph or power 
work get in touch with ‘“Phillips.”” Manu- 
facturers of bare and insulated copper 
wires, rubber insulated wires, enameled 
wire, magnet wire, telephone cables, power 
cables, switchboard cables, flexible cords, 
copper rods, etc. 


CABLE RINGS 


National Telephone Supply Company, 6100 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.—National 
Cable Rings, National Splicing Sleeves, 
Non-Breakable Messenger Cable Hangers, 
Marlin and Swisher Cable Hangers and 
Custom Galvanizers. National cable rings 
are practical because they are two-way,— 
they allow the cable to be pulled in either 
direction. National sleeves make secure 
the weakest points in the line. If it’s a 
splice—make it a National. 


CABLE TERMINALS 


Cook Electric Company, 2700 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, i!l._—Protective Pole Cable 
Terminals, Unprotected Pole Cable Termi- 
nals, central office protection, lighting ar- 
resters, sleeves, fuses. 


Reliable Electric Company, 3145 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Iil.—Complete line of cable 
terminals, telephone and switchboard pro- 
tectors, sleeves, fuses, solderless wire con- 
nectors and specialties. 


CARBON DIAPHRAGMS 


Noris Carbon Company, Inc., 160 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y.—Carbon diaphragms, car- 
bon back plates, granular and globular 
carbons, lightning arresters. 


CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 


Lenz Electric Manufacturing Co., 1751 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago—Established 1904— 
telephone and switchboard cords for all 
makes of equipment, braided and lead- 
covered telephone cable, flame-proof jumper 
—s interior telephone wire, switchboard 
wire. 


CORDS AND WIRE 


Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Montrose 
Ave., Chicago—Telephone and Switchboard 
Cords, Flame-proof Jumper Wire, Switch- 
board Wire, Interior Telephone Wire. W. 
L. “unzel, President, has devoted over 40 
years to the making of fine telephone cords. 


ELAPSED TIME RECORDERS 


Calculagraph Company, 60 Church S&St., 
New York, N. Y.—Calculagraph is the 
world’s standard elapsed time recorder and 
gives you toll records printed with elapsed 
time to the second. Both spring driven and 
electric motor models are available. 


POLES 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar poles. 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 


International Cooceeeng, and Construc- 
tion Company, Galveston, Texas—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: Beau- 
mont and Texarkana, Texas. 


Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts. 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles. 


MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Northern White and estern Red 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. Imme- 
diate quotations on request. 


Michigan Pole & Tie Company, Newberr 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. — “Poles wit 
Character.’”’ Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar. Strategically located = 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Reed City (Lower 
Michigan), insure quick deliveries. 


H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd. Lumby. 8B. 
Cc., Canada — Western Red Cedar ‘oles. 
Piain or Butt treated. 


Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Doswell 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Cedar Poles. 
Plain or Butt treated. 


SUPPLIES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


American Automatic Electric Sales Com- 
pany, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
ill.—Public Automatic Telephone Systems, 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems, 
Central Battery and Magneto Manual Tele- 
phone Switchboards, Remote Control 
Switchboards, Telephone Instruments of all 
types, Battery Eliminators, Charging 
Equipment, Signaling and Control Appa- 
ratus, Cords, Wires, Cables, Monotype Pp 
perweld Drop Wire, and a complete line of 
construction materials and supplies. 


Automatic Electric Company, 10338 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, ill.—Public Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Private Automatic 
Dial Systems, Telephones, relays, signal- 
ling and control equipment. 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Mil- 
ton Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool, England. 
—Automatic Telephone Equipment. 


Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., 
1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl.—Pub- 
lic Automatic Dial Systems, Private Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Manual Telephone 
Equipment, telephones, storage batteries, 
wire, cable, poles, etc. 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Adams Aberdeen Sts., Chicago, I!!.—En- 
gineers and designers, manufacturers and 
suppliers of complete equipment for tele- 
phone exchanges and communication sys- 
tems. Manufacturers of ‘‘Master-built” 
Common Battery. Magneto and x 
Switchboards, “Masterphone” Telephone 


Instruments, and a complete line of tele- 
et supplies, including bronze drop and 
nterior wire. 


North Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Galion, Ohio—Machine switching telephone 
systems. Automanual and Automatic. “All- 
Relay” Switching Apparatus (Dialless and 
Dial Control). Tnattended Satellite Sys- 
tems. Dials (automatic). 


Siemens Brothers & Company, Ltd., 
Woolwich, England—Automatic and Man- 
ual Telephone Equipment. 


Stromberg-Carison Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, 100 Carison Road, Roches- 
ter, -¥Y— Telephone apparatus of all) 
kinds, switchboard cords, cable and genera) 
telephone supplies. 


TOOLS 


Crescent Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y.— 
CRESTOLOY Pliers, Curved Needle Nose 
Pliers, Heavy Diagonal Cutting Pliers, 
Linemen’s Side Cutting Pliers, End Cutting 
Nippers, Crescent Hack Saws. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 



























HOW TO GET 


NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 


WE HAVE A VERY ECONOMICAL 
PLAN FOR SECURING NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS THAT WILL NOT COST 
YOU ONE PENNY IN POSTAGE. 


Don’t sit back and wait for business 
to come to you. If you really want 
some new subscribers let us show 
you how it can be done with the 
least possible effort. 


WRITE TODAY for additional 


information and samples of our 
business promotion plan for inde- 
pendent telephone companies. 


PRINTING DEPARTMENT 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS 














































WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED—Ten each _ reconditioned 
Kellogg common battery wall phones, 
Codes F 801 S A and F 801 H A. Must 
be in good operating condition. Write, 
giving full information and cash price. Ad- 
dress 8509, care of TELEPHONY 








New Leich 


MAGNETO HAND SETS 





with 
Reconditioned 


Magneto Bell Boxes 


(Kellogg—S. C. Co.—W. E. Co.) 


Bulletin with prices on request. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















SPECIALISTS IN 
Rebuilding and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


Absolutely finest workmanship 
guaranteed. 


Baked, black, velvet finish. New 
granular carbon. Workmanship, 
adjustments and tests made with 
the latest and most improved 
apparatus. 50c each less backs. 
One-year money-back guarantee. 


Full information on request 


m> THis WEEK'S SPECIAL <a 


Bakelite Mouthpieces for W. E. or Auto- 


matic Elec. Transmitters. 0c each— 
Per 100 $6.00 
W. E. No. 122 Receivers with Cords— 
A-| Shape 50 cts. 
W. E. No. 2C Ball Drops per strip 
of 5 $7.50 


Telephone Repair Shop 


Rogers Park Station Chicago 














CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 


We can save you money on slightly used 
equipment that will render service same 
as new. 

Cletrac 6-cycle tractor with double 

drum winch. 

Winch Trucks and Winches. 

Pole Trailers. 

Cable Reel Trailers 

Earth Boring Machines. 

Pole Derricks. 

Air Compressors 

Air Hammers. 

Line Bodies. 


(mounted). 


Write us your needs. 
HOOSIER MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO. 
608-10 N. Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED—Man, experi- 
enced as manager-owner, executive, main- 
excellent rec- 
Can do 
Address C. 


tenance operator since 1915; 
ommendations ; reasonable salary. 
any kind of telephone work. 





B. Robbins, 1228 E. Comanchee Ave., 
Tampa, Fla. 
POSITION WANTED—Seven years’ 


Bell traffic experience, university graduate, 
Thorough knowledge of modern 
engineering and operating practices, dial 
Ad- 


age 31. 


and manual; administrative duties. 
dress 8511, care of TELEPHONY. 
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Nebraska State Railway Commission 


February 1: Complaint filed by Wy 
H. Heiss, of Gering, against Platie Yq). 
ley Telephone Co., alleging discriming. 
tion in rates. 

February 1: Application filed by Blaj 
Telephone Co. and other companies ¢op. 
trolled by E. C. Hunt, asking authorit 
to continue waiver of _ installation 
charges until September 1, 1936. 

February 6: In the matter of the fix. 
ing of a depreciation rate for 1936 for 
the Nebraska Continental Telephon 
Co., it appearing that the company js 
willing without hearing to accept the 
judgment of the commission, rate fixed 
at 3.5 per cent. 

February 6: In the matter of fixing 
a depreciation rate for 1936 for the 
Platte Valley Telephone Corp., of Scotts. 
bluff; at request of company further 
hearing eontinued until March 1. 

February 8: In the matter of rules 
to regulate the construction, operation 
and maintenance of electric transmis. 
sion, telephone and telegraph lines in 
the state of Nebraska; ordered that the 
safety provisions, clearance rules and 
construction requirements of existing 
national safety code govern construe. 
tion of wire and pole lines in state 
where not in conflict with commission 
regulation or state laws. 

February 13: Application of the Tri- 
County Telephone Co., of Wolbach, for 
authority to discontinue connection 
charges until May 1, 1936; found rea 
sonable and granted as of March 1, 1936 

February 13: In the matter of the 
application of the Nebraska Continental 
Telephone Co. for authority to publish 
schedule of rates for optional common 
battery service at its exchanges at Ne 
ligh and Ord; it appearing that this 
service is optional and will be furnished 
to a limited number of subscribers who 
desire such service, ordered that the 
company be authorized to charge the fol- 
lowing rates: At Neligh (for wall sets), 
individual business, $3.50 per month 
individual residence, $1.85 and two-party 
residence, $1.60; at Ord, for individual 
business (wall or desk set), $4.00; in 
dividual residence, $2.00, and two-party 
residence, $1.75. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

February 5: R. C. Simpkins, of Jesse 
ordered to pay $50 fine for operating 
a telephone exchange at Jesse in de 
fiance of the commission’s order refls- 
ing such authority. The commission 
turned down Mr. Simpkins’ application, 
stating that telephone service was 4l- 
ready furnished out of Fittstown. Mr 
Simpkins ignored the order because he 
“thought it was wrong.” 

South Carolina Public 

Service Commission 

February 20: Hearing on proposed 
establishment of a telephone exchange 
at Myrtle Beach. It was stated that A 
G. Trenholm was planning the estab 
lishment of the exchange. 

B. H. Barre, rate engineer of the com: 
mission, said the commission would 
pass upon toll connections and upon the 
proposed routing of toll calls to the 
exchange through Georgetown. 

West Virginia Public 

Service Commission 

February 5: Hearing on application 
of the South East Public Service Co. t 
sell franchises and properties to the 
Central Electric & Telephone Co. 0 
Chicago, Ill. The South East compat! 
operates at Keyser, Capon Springs ae 
other communities. 
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